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Bishops support 
my opposition 
to war — CO 


By MARY WILLIS 


into the Anglican ministry told | 
the Tribunal for Conscientious Objec- 
tors at Fulham on November 28 that 
his pacifist beliefs had the support of 


1930, they declared that 
“War as a method of settling inter- 
hational disputes is incompatible with the 
teaching and example ‘of our Lord Jesus 

Christ.” 

The applicant, Royston H. Brenchley, uf 
‘anor W ay, Mit-ham, also quoted the state- 
Ment of ine Oxford Conference of 1937 taat 
. War involves compulsory enmity, dia- 
Oliea] outrage against human personality, 
ind wanton distortion of the truth.” 

Mr. Brenchiey was taken in hand by the 
flerical member of the Tribunal, the Rev. 
rof, James, who pointed out that Art. 22 01 | 
the 39 Artieles, to which he would be ex- 
Pected to give weneral assent, said that “It 
ls lawful for Christian men to bear arms.” | 

“T have looxed at it in the Latin trans- 
lation,” said Mr. Brenchley, “and it says 
in just wars’ ; the church has a lot to say | 
about just wars.” 

Prof. Jamas: In that case you must take 
the decision of the Church on that subject. 
Would not serve in RAMC 


Mr. Brerchley: Yes, but I feel that the 
atholie Caureh is fallible. We have the 
&xample of Athanasius standing out against 
the Churen—not that I wish to set myseif 
1 the same leve] as Athanasius. ; 
He went on to say ‘that he felt that tae 
Church had made its attitude clear in the 

nference statement he had quoted. 
Whew the applicant was questioned about 
his conscientious objection to non-combatani 
Service, he said “I really feel I should 
Serve the community better...” 

“That is not an answer to the question,” 
Said Mr. Tudor Davies. “‘ Would it be in 
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of ‘Double - think’ ”’ 


AUTHORS’ WORLD PEACE APPEAL CONFERENCE 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 
WRITERS FOR PEACE 


Alex Comfort on “A world 


OF 


We writers believe that our civisilation is unlikely to survive 


another world war. 


We believe that differing political and economic systems can 
exist side by side on the basis of peacefully negotiated settlements. 
As writers we want peace and through our work will try and get 
it; and pledge ourselves to encourage an international settlement 


through peaceful negotiation. 
existing dangers and hatred. 


We condemn writing liable to sharpen 


As signatories we are associated with no political movement, 
party or religious belief, but are solely concerned with trying to stop 


the drift to war. 


spite of London’s worst fog of 


N 
I the year a tconsiderable number 


of signatorizs to the above declara- 
tion assembled at Friends’ House, 
Euston Rd., for the second Annual 
Conference of the Authors’ World 
Peace Appeal, on Friday and Saturday 
of last week. 


In his address to the opening session of 
the Conference Dr, Alex Comfort, a mem- 
ber of the Peace Pledge Union National 
Council, said he wanted to ask one quite 
spec:fic question: 

“Was our original statement that 
writers have a special] responsibility true, 
and if so, as I think it was, can an organi- 
satiqns: help to discharge that duty?” 

a If I may speak for myself,” he con- 
tinued, “there seems to be one supreme ob- 
ligation today which faces the intellectual 
generally. 


“Tne world is facing an acute conflict of 
ideology, but it isn’t a conflict between 
communism and anti-communism, though 
that conflict exists. . 


aceord4c2 with your conscience to go into 


the RAMC?” 


,0f his fellow Congregationalists 


Mr. Brenchley: I might be asked to fight. 

Judge Hargreaves: Not if you went as 1 
Pacifist. 

Mr. Brenchley: But surely it would be an 
admission on my part to accept the finding 

at wars are perfectly moral. : 
Prof. James: (What would you do in the 
Case of an air-raid. Would you say that it 
Was cond¢ing the bombing to go to the 
eople’s assistance? 

Mr. Brenchley: No, but a deliberate step | 
like this before a war would be different. 

The Tribunal decided to exempt him from 
Combatant, but not from non-combatant 
fervice. 
War is not defence 


Another applicant, Frederick J. Pope, f 

ayfield, Sussex, is a prospective Ccngre- 
&ational minister, , 

He said in this statement: “I believe 
€very man to be of infinite worth. War 
denies this in that it destroys both the innv- 
tent cid the guilty, and this is so much ‘0 
in modern warfare that in my opinion it 
fan never be justified.” _ 

Asked to say why he differed from mest 
in this 
Matter, Mr. Pope replied: “ Most of them 
elieve that it is one’s duty to defend, as 
they call it, their families and their country, 
ut I do not believe that war is a form vf 
1 believe that it is essentially 


defence. 

evi 1272 af 
He was granted exemption on condition 

of doing laud, forestry, hospital or building 

Work, or work in connection with food dis- 
tibution. 

Peace Council secretary exempted 


Wilfred Court of Linton, Cambridge, said 

at he was one of the Secretaries of the 
Cambridge Peace Council and a qualified 
architect. He submitted a letter of support. 
from Dr. Charles E. Raven, ‘the President 
%f the Counzil, who said he knew ‘him to 
be a convinced Christian pacifist and a man 
% integrity and sincerity. 

Mr. Court said that he had been offered 
Work with the Jiternational Voluntary Ser- 
ice for Peace, where he would be able to 
Se his professional training, and was 
Stanted exemption on condition of under- 
aking this, or other alternative service. 


t 
| 


Fenner Brockway, Vera Brittain, 
Sybil Morrison to speak 


Fenner Brockway, Vera Brittain and 
Sybil Morrison are’ among the speakers at 
& South African meeting on Tuesday, 
~ecember 16,- at Conwav_ Hall, London. 
full details appear in the Diary on page 7. 


“T believe there are only two real ideolog- 
ies, and the choice between them is present 
whether on other grounds you support com- 
munism, anti-communism or neither—and 
these ideologies are the rational and the 
paranoic views of society. 

“In the present conflict,” he. explained,” 
there are rational men and there are para- 
noics on both sides; to my mind it is the 
paranoic elemart which tends to set the 
pace of events and policy.” 


Camouflaged wolves 


“We live in a world of double-think. Our 
side, display of firmness, their side, brutal 
repression; our side, re-education centres, 
their side, concentration camps. 

“Personally,” said Alex Comfort, “I 
have only one test for any man, whether 
he is communist, anarchist, capitalist, 
or seventh day adventist—does he know 
that if you cut a man’s throat he dies, 
that if you bomb a city you slaughter 
women and childrer, that if you are 
ready to bring yourself to believe false- 
hoods or corizeal cruelties for the greater 
glory of a cause, you are a camouflaged 
wolf, not a man. That’s the test. That’s 
the test above all for a writer. In other 
words is he a human being ? 

The question I put to you is this: the 
survival of Europe and possibly of human- 
ity depards on the victory of those in “ll 
countries, in both camps, everywhere, who 
can pass this test. iWe can best help this 
process by writing—not by passing resolu- 
tions, however laudable, not by trotting 
round visiting other writers, mecessary and 
excellent as that is, but by actually doing 
what as writers we exist to do—writing.” 

Lastly Dr. Comfort asked, “Can _an or- 
ganisation promote that process? Can we, 
and, if so, how can we, come, through this 
orgepisation we have created, to write for 
reason and therefore for peace? 

“One way js through the increased res- 
pect for one another’s diverse views, and 
through the clash of opinion which we find 
here today. 

“How else—I put it to the conference? 
Or should we be better occupied im going 
home to do the job we have chosen, to write, 
and write on behalf of human freedom an 
decency?” ; 


What the AWPA is doing 


Mr. John St. John said that since the last 
conference they had received 300 more sig- 
natures to the appeal. The total was now 
well over 700. 

“We are not free from controversy,” the 
said, “but the ever-present threat of war 
and our belief in our appeal ‘has kept us to- 
gether. We ‘have done nothing which in 
any way conflicts with that appeal. 


“Writers are very forturate in that they 
have in their nands, or in their typewriters, 
the means cf influencing events and chang’- 
ing mental climate; that is their speciai 
furietion and responsibility. 

Of the five special panels set up at the 
first Authors’ Conference four stil] fune- 
tioned. These dealt with: overseas broad- 
casts; warlike tendency in books and 
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CHRISTMAS 
Inside: 
“Jack the Giant Killer” 


A Christmas pantomime 
by Reginald Reynolds 


“Poor, dear Margaret” 
by Esmé Wynne-Tyson 


“The Toymaker” 
by Alfred Hassler 


Germany’s New Peace Centre 
by Gwen Gardner 


CHRIST ANG NAPALM 


Vicar criticised 


TEYHE Church Council of Hoibrook, near 

ipswich, have written to tell the 
Rev. Cameron Newell, pacifist vicar of 
St. Peter’s, Ipswicia, that his recent appoint- 
ment as rector of their parish is not 
acceptable, on account of certain opinions 
which he has expressed. 

The Council quoted a comment on a 
Church Mission to the RAF. Mr. Newell 
said: “If the men of the RAF are to be 
| converted to the way of Christ, how can 


they be loyal to a State that requires them, 
if the occasion arises, to liquidate their 
fellow men with napalm and atomic 


| bombs? ” 


Ex-Governor-General’s son and 


Manilal Gandhi arrested 
7 WHITES DEFY S. AFRICAN RACE LAWS 


R. PATRICK DUNCAN earried out his promise reported in Peace 

News last week to join the South African Resistance Campaign 
on Monday, when with six other Europeans and a number of Africans 
and Indians—including Mr. Manilal Gandhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi— 
he entered the African Iccation at Germiston, near Johannesburg. 


Myr. Duncan, who was on crutches as a 
result of a motor accident, had tied to his 
erutches the colours of the defiance move- 
ment. Within a few minutes a crowd of 
about 1,000 singing Africans joined the 
group, and Mr. Duncan started to hold a 
meeting, in contravention of the order 
passed last month, which makes it an 
offence to incite Africans to break laws, 
and to hold a meeting of more than 10 
Africans. 

Speaking in both English and Sesutu— 
the language of Basutoland—Mr. Duncan 
said: “Today South African people of all 


kinds have come among: you. They have 
come with love for you and peace. I ask 
you to do what you have to do without 
making trouble but in the spirit of love. 
Mayibuye Africa ’’ (come back Africa). 

A procession was started, but police 
cars blocked the road, and the whole of the 
party which had entered the location was 
arrested. Among the Europeans was 
Miss Freda Troup, author of “In Place of 
Fear,” a biography of Michael Scott. 

Mr. Duncan, whose wife and two voung 
sons watched the demonstration. is the son 
of a former S. African Governor-General. 


PPU STATEMENT 


The Peace Pledge Union issued the fol- 
lowing statement when news of the arrests 


reached London: 


“The PPU has always insisted that a 
better way than violence must be found if 
cruelty, tyranny and aggression are to be 
defeated. 

“Tt believes that this method of re- 
sistance without violence, as practised by 
Mahatma Gandhi and now being demon- 
strated in South Africa, represents the 
better way. 

“Tt calls attention to the fact that, in 
associating himself with the campaign 
against apartheid, Mr. Dunean urged that 
the resisters should maintain a determina- 
tion not to use violence. 

“The PPU rejoices that the resistance 
movement thas thus been strengthened by 
the readiness of representative whites to 


share the risks with their coloured 
brethren. 
“It would associate itself with that 


action and express the hope that all others 
who regard apartheid as a denial of the 
brotherhood of man and his. essential 
human rights should also find ways in 
which they may associate themselves with 
the action of Patrick Dunean and his 
friends.” 


Guilty of ‘Statutory Communism’—p. 2. 
Thumbs up in S, Africa—p. 3. 
Passive-resister injured—p. 6. 
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THE ADVENTURERS 


Except ye receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, ye shall not enter therein. 


‘HE spirit of adventure is one of 
the inherited characteristics of 


the human race. 

Under its urge men and women have 
done tremendous things, and in respamse to 
a desire for adventure wrongly understood 
they ‘have done many foolish and evil 
things. Because that spirit is alive im all 
our hearts, the romance of the journey of 
the taree adventurers so closely associated 
with Christmas always appeals. 

It matters little whether those adventur- 
ers were kings or astrologers, whether 
there were three or four who planned the 
journey into the unknown for even in the 
story of the other Wise Man he does reach 
the journey’s end, if it is kut to find his 
quest fulfilled at the foot of a cross. 

It matters iittle indeed whether or not it 
is an historic event, for that it is true in 
substance our own experience will testify. 

It is true because it represelts the age- 
long adventure of the human race. It is 
true because for kines we can substitute 
ourselves as searchers after truth and find 
the adveniure repeated time and time 


again. 
* 


Picture that journey, if only to face the 
most crucial momesct. ‘ine summons has 
come, wae journey ‘has begun, tne dangers 
are over-past and tne enu of it 18 near. 
Expecianey runs nign. Not even the 
Knowledge that tnere is no birthday party 
in heroa’s Puiace can damp it. 

On again—ana tnis time to be brought co 
a ‘nalt iby the guiding siar outside tne stable 
of a vilvage inn. 

imagine tne whispering among them- 
selves. Was tais their goal? Had their 
aaveniures brought them only to this? 

Aji then the door is opened and... 
can cnis oe tne king? A babe whose only 
courtiers are an ass and an ox? Yes—— 
though everything might seem to deny it; 
“though Israel may not know, nor his people 
consider, tne ox knoweth his owner and the 
ass his master’s crib.” And so do they, for 
they are among the true adventurers who 
can receive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child. 

‘But it was a test, for if here is the mani- 


festation of God, here, too, is the manifes- | 


tation of man. 

God reveals Himself in what He gives and 
how He gives it. Here is God facing the 
poverty and the business of life, not afraid 
of being poor, of being unpopular, of being 
laurty Born -in a politiqal environment 
waere men were claiming that they had no 
king but Caesar, He shows the reality of 
kingly power. Born amid the workshops of 
the world to be a carpenter by trade, He 
gives a new dignity to work aird to man. 

Gone for ever is the God who ueses vio- 
lence—the courts of Heaven have become a 
stableyard and its throne-room a manger. 
The only power that counts is the power of 
unbreakable love. 

But if God reveals himself by what he 
gives and how he gives it, so do the three 
wise men. With them they have brought 
gifts worthy of a kqme, and they do not 
chev:ate to lay them at the feet of a babe. 

To him they pay the tribute of their wor- 
ship ard their work, and because they thus 
give themselves they live as the type of 
the true adventurer whose journeys end in 
lovers’ meeting. 


So men are known, not by who or what 


they are, but by what they give and where | 


they give it. It is that which shows whether 
they are in the long line of the true adven- 
turers, for the romance is not real which 
does not involve risk, and the adventure is 
not true which finds man unprepared to 
give himself, 

Nor was Bethlehem ithe end of the ad- 
venture. Having received the Kingdom of 
God as a little child, they went back to 
their country another way. The keynotes 
of ‘the child are wonder and trust, the re- 
fusal to lose hope or to have a closed mind, 
the readiness to adventure. That is the 
spirit upon which the future depends. 

The star only gives the adventurers a 
general sense of direction. They had to 
make their own enquiries, and at least there 
was one conference which led men to find 
the way, the truth and the life. 

Instead of allowing suspicion and fear 
of what might happen to be the gods vo 
which they pay tribute, men must begin to 
wonder at the real purpose of life in the 
world, the possibilities which He ahead, and 
sto trust sufficiently to take risks, to be real 
adventurers. It is just because there is no 
‘outward guarantee that they lay their 
‘power and pride at the feet of the Prince of 
1Peace. 

‘No armed sentry stands outside His 
throne room and free entrance der2nds on 
us alone. 

Can we receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child? Then “pass friend—all’s 


well’ for the kingdom ts yours, 


Pax Americana 


W* never put much faith in the 
promise cf Mr. Hisenhower to 
visit Korea if elected President. 

It savoured too much of an electioneer- 
ing stunt, not unlike the suggestion of Mr. 
Cnuechill that if he became rrime Minister 
avals, he might go to see Stalin. 

Although Eisenhower has fu/filled the 
letter of his promise, the reports of his visil 
make only too clear what his purpose was 
and thow his mind works. 

Undoubtedly most people in the U.S. and 
elsewhere believed that he was promising 
to make ‘a personal effort to end the dead- 
lock and secure a speedy armistice, Did 
he not say tnat the first job of the new 
administration must be to bring the war 
in Korea to an end and “that job requires 
a personal trip to Korea. I shall make that 
trip”? 

He must not, therefore, be surprised if 
the world believed that he would go io 
Korea not for the purpose of carrying on 
the tragic and futile policy of the adminis- 
tration which he was opposing, but to brine 
the conflict to an end by constructive peace 
proposals, 

We had _a right to hope ithat when he 
went to Korea he would meet ‘tthe Com- 
munist delegates to tthe armistice talks in 
an attempt to end the deadlock. Nothing 
of the kind has happened. In his statement 
he said ‘that he went to learn—but what 
he wart to learn was not how to end the 
deadlock but how to improve the UN posi- 
tion. 

To that extent we have 
pletely deluded. 


¢ Conquest or conciliation? 


Last week Peace News pointed out the 
two alternatives an immediate armisiice 
on the terms already agreed, or stepping up 
the war, so that one side might be able to 
dictate the terms they ‘had failed to 
negotiate. 

Mr, Eisenhower has chosen the latter. 

I, addition to consulting the UN Com- 
mand in Korea, he met Syngman Rhee three 
times and encouraged him to expect in- 
creased support. 

He received a special visit from the head 


all been com- 


,of the U.S, military mission in Formosa 


who is supposed to have flown over to 


‘convey Chiang Kai-shek’s recommendations. 


Such hints as Eisenhower has given in- 
dicate that he plans to increase the size of 
the South Korean forces for the purpose 3f 
a push tothe Yalu River. It is significant 
itaat during the last few days bombing raids 
have -beei resumed near the Manchurian 
border. 


Was it only a coincidence that General 
MacArthur hag broken his silence at this 
moment with the assurance ‘that he has 
the rig'at plan for a complete UN victory? 

A Hamburg’ newspaper has disclosed a 
secret meeting in Bern between members 
of the Government and U.S. officers about 
the posstble use of German troops in Korea. 

It is. claimed that under Article 120 of 
the E.D. Treaty this would become legally 
possible. 


During the debate at Bonn Dr. Adenaucr 
said that the U.S. had promised to supply 
“the rewest and best arms” to equip West 
Germany’s projected 12 divisions — the 
slrength of which has now risen to 500,000 
men. 


General Eisenhower’s mother 


A. LETTER received by us from the 
< United States contaims an item of un- 
expected j{rformation on the background of 
the President-elect. Our correspondent tells 
us that in the General’s speeches, he re- 
ferred more ‘than once to hs mother in the 
following terms: “My mother was a paci- 
fist but she never interfered with my being: 
wn the Army. She would say, “ Well, son, 
try and do your best’.” 

According to General E’senhower's bio- 
eraphers, the older Mrs, Eisennower was «a 
Quaker, who in ‘her last years, when her son 
was already G.O.C., became a Jehovah's 
Witness. Up ‘to date we have seen no report 
of this information, strange as it surely is, 
in the British Press. 


Vienna 


E have not concealed in Peace 

News our doubt regarding the 

value of the Vienna Peace Congress 
which begins its meetings today. 

This has mot been modified by the fact 
that M. Joliot-Curie has cnosen not to repiy 
to the questions put to him by Mr. A. J. 
Muste of the American Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation and pubtished in Peace News 
on November 21. 

We wrote to M. Joliot-Curte in advanev 
of publication ard invited him to reply in 
our columns. There has been no answer. 

I: will be remembered that M. Joliot-Curie 
was quite ready to reply to the questions -f 
a different type put to him by Signor 
Guiseppe Nitti. 

If in the event we prove to be wrong and 
the Vierma Congress is able to make a con- 
tribution to peace we shall be very elad 
indeed. 

The test will be whether it finds itself 
able to say anything helpful on Korea. 

It will be of no value .to make a declara- 
tion that peace in Korea is desirable. The 
World Peace Council has said that before. 

What is wanted row is an indicatio- of 
the way out of the negotiations deadlock. 

‘We are aware that it would be useless to 
expect the Vienna Congress to pronounce 
in favour of the Indian proposals. 

We hope, however. that St will be able 
to say something a little more useful them 
that Mr. Vyshinsky is right and that the 
Indian plan is wrong. 


GUILTY OF “STATUTORY COMMUNISM” 


By 0. CALDECOTT 


WENTY leaders of the passive 
resistance campaign in South 
Africa were last week found guilty of 
what the presiding judge described as 
“statutory Communism” and given 
sentences of nine months’ imprison- 
ment suspended for two years on 
condition that they were not again 
convicted under the Suppression of 
Communism Act during that period. 

Giving his judgment, Mr. Justice Runipff 
said that the aeccused—among whom were 
Dr. Moroka, Dr. Dadoo, Yusuf Cachalia, 
Max Sisulu and others who have become 
well-known during resent months—were 
guilty of Communism as defined in the Act 
but that this has “nothing to do with Com- 
munism as it is commonly known.” 

Their crime was, in fact, that they ‘“‘en- 
couraged a scheme which aimed at bringing 
about a political, industrial, social and 
economic change within the meaning of 
the Act by means that included unlawful 
acts or omissions.” 

Althcugh it is perfectly true that a num- 
ber of the leaders sentenced have been 
Communists—in fact were Party members 
until the Party was banned—the crime of 
which they have been found guilty, under 
the Suppression of Communism Act, is 
that of trying to bring about racial equality 
hy means of passive resistance to certain 
laws. 

Indeed the prosecution alleged that the 
aceused desired franchise for all. 


I wrote a few weeks ago about the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act and said that 
it covered activities that bear no relation 
to Marxist-Leninist teaching. Now my 
opinion is repeated with considerably more 
euthoritv by a judge of the Rand Supreme 


Court. The Apneal Court is to hear the 
ease. /Their verdict will be awaited with 
interest. 


Bishop on Defiance Campaign 


I have just received a report from the 
Civil Rights League (Johannesbure) of a 
meeting some, weeks ago at which the 


Bisnop of Johannesoury gave ais views ol 
une resistance campaign. 

Aiter arguing: that, although the laws 
against which tne canipaign is uirected are 
unjust, the right of uisovedience is not 
automatic and must be seriously weighed 
against the duty to maintain law and 
order, the Bishop said: 

“it is a grave mistake to conclude 
that this campaign raises serious moral 


and ethical issues oniy for those who 

are actively concerned. The existence ot 

the campaign is rather a moral judgment 

—underlining the injustice of that dis- 

criminatory legislation which has been 

passed in recent years.” 

At the same meeting, Mrs. Ballinger, 
the most able and brilliant Native Repre- 
sentative in Parliament and a major per- 
sonality among European liberals, said that 
the present situation was the result of a 
continuous process of compromise since 
1910. The application of apartheid, how- 
ever, had raised old barriers higher and, 
by a series of pin-pricks and affronts to 
African dignity, brought about the present 
crisis. 

Mr. Lewin, an expert on jurisprudence, 
commented as follows on the issues raised 
by the campaign. 

“It is elementary in jurisprudence that 

law is not to be defined as a series of 

commands justified by their origin; no 
sanctity attaches to law as such, and 
especially when the people made subject 
to the laws have been denied a share in 
the making of them. Let no one 
who has not had to live under neon- 

European law claim to say what are and 

what are not the limits of human en- 

durance. . 


“The fact is that our country has yet 
to learn that in the last resort authority 
cannot long be maintained by coercion, 
for authority lives not by authority to 
command but authority to convince— 
and conviction is born of consent.” 
Despite these wise words, Mr. Harry 

Oppenheimer, a leading Opposition liberal 
and the man behind the Torch Commando, 
demanded last week that the police be 
brought up to strength and defined the 
United Party’s poliey as economic, social 
and residential colour bar. 


Two telegrams 
GROUP of French writers who ) 
were signatories to a telegram 
to the U.S. government asking that | 
the death sentence on the Rosenbergs 
should not be carried out, also sent 
one to the Czechoslovakian geovern- 
ment asking for mercy for Slansky, | 
Clementis and the nine others cong 
demned to death with them. 
The signatories were: MM, Albert vy Ca 


Claude Bourdet, Francis Carco, Joan Coc- 
teau, J-M. Domenach, Rove Julliard, Louis- 


Martin Chauffier, Claude Maurine, Jean 
Mercure, Pierre Prévert, Gérard Philip? } 
Armand Salacrou, André Spire, Reger 


Stéphane et Mme. Jeannette Vercors. | 

They ‘have pointed out that in neither 
case was it to be assumed that their action 
had ary, political implication; all that 1s 
implied is that they feel distress at any 
kind of death sentence, but particularly at | 
those which are ‘the consequence of a triad 
for political reasons, 

They have quickly learned the extent of 
the effect of the Czechoslovakian appeal. 
We hope that the appeal in the American 
case will be more successful. 


A trumped up case? 

WEEKLY newspaper today 

could fill its columns with 
cases in which jit is to be suspected 
that justice is being sacrificed to 
political considerations, and men are 
being heavily sentenced on dubious 
evidence. 


| 

There is a very great differerce between | 
the operations of the law in tne Russian 
bloc and in the West. In Russia and its 
édjacent states, it is possilie 1or public 
opinion to express itself during a trial and 
before the pronouncement of senience-—S? 
long as it calls for the infliction of punish- 
ment. In the West, while such conduct 
would be a punishable offence, it js possible 
tor public opinion ‘ty express itself after 
sentetice has been pronounced. 

It is highly desirable that this western 
conception shall be maintained; we s:hou 
like therefore to draw the attention of the 
distinguished French signatories to the 
telegrams mentiored above to the case wf 
Andreo Geffroy, a Breton who was con- | 
demned to death in November, 1951 on 2 
charge of having betrayed two English 
spies to the Germans in February, 1942. 

_A great deal of other evidence has 
since become available which seems {0 
make it evident that the charge against 
Geffroy was false or mistaken. ; 

Geffroy has a record of activity, how- 
ever, asi an intransigent Breton rationalist 
and Breton nationalism meets wiih great 
hostility in French official circles. There ‘s 
very strong reason to believe 'that -h's treat- 
ment thas been governed by politica 
prajudice. 

Before his trial] in 1951 he had been in 
prison since 1944 on dubious “ collabora: 
tionist ” charges deriving from ‘this Brotot 
nationalist outlook. 

The fact that since the we'ghty new evi- 
dence has been forthesming, he has nat been 
released adds force to the suspicion that 
the whole busiress was a trumped-up affaif 
fram the start and ‘that he is really ‘n 
prison because he is a politically awkward 
person. 

On Nov. 13, he ‘began a hunger-strike- 
The Welsh nationalist movement are seek- 
ing to spread knowledge of the affair 
through a special committee for his defetrce. 
and we have extracted our brief summarv 
of the facts from a statement written on 


hehalf of the committee by Dr. Noélle 
Davies. 
Political manoeuvres 
at Bonn | 


HAT lies behind the tactical 

move by the German Chancel- 

lor, Dr. Adenauer, to postpone the 

third reading of the Bills to ratify 

the Contractual Agreement and the 
E.D. Treaty until the New Year? 

Up till now he has been insistent in his 
demand for speedy ratifieatiqn. 

In the various divisions during the 
second reading last week, the had majorities 
of 52, 31 and 45, and it is understood that 
the final majority was between 50 and 55- 

There seems te be no doubt that if he had 
kept to the original time-table and taken 
the third reading last Saturday, he would 
have secured a similar majority—though it 
would not have ibeen a two-thirds majority. 

When the Billg have been approved by 
the ‘Bundestag (Lower House), they would | 
normally go automatically ‘to the Bundesrat 
(Upper House) where Dr. Adenauer “s by 
ro means certain of even a bare majority. 

He is therefore now claiming that because 
of their mature the Bills do not require 
Bundesrat approval—a constitutional mat- 
ter upon which only the Constitutional Court 
at Karlsruhe can advise. 

Dr. Adenauer thas therefore postponed 
the third reading in order to ask the Court 
to decide that all that is necessary ‘3 the 
approval by a bare majority of the 
Bundestag. 

The Court thas previously been asked bY 
the Social] Democratts to advise whether the | 
Contractual Agreement involves a revisiod 
of the West German Constitution om the 
ground that no provision is made in the | 
Constitution for any armed forces. If thet 
claim sueceeds st would mean that ratifica 
tion would require a two-thirds majority | 
the Bundestag. 
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AWAY FROM 
WARFARE 


By Robert Greacen 


The Dove in Flames: An Anthology of 
Modern Verse, edited by Norman Kreit- 
man. WHousmans, 2s. 

ie a short introduction Dr. Kreit- 

s man tells us that “this anthology 

is designed principally to illustrate 

the predominant attitude in contem- 
porary verse of icomplete revulsicn 
from warfare.” 

And it is true of Western Europe, at any 
rate, that practically no poet of standing or 
ability has any intention of competing with 
the bugle-call in summoning young men to 
the abattoir and the mass grave. But the 
Editor is also rightly concerned to show how 
poets have reacted to the general problem 
of violence. 

Of the writers represented, only a small 
number are avowed pacrfists, but there can 
be no doubt that without exception these 
poets, like so many Germans to-day, are iIn- 
chned to say to the politicians “count me 
out.” 

Poetry to some extent always mirrors the 
contemporary attitude of thoughtful and 
imaginative people, but frequently, as in 
this case, it is a step or two ahead. We are 
all living under a load of collective guilt— 
ironically enough, the most guilty have the 
least sense of guilt, and every General vies 
with his fellows in protesting his hatred of 
war! It is the business of poets to explore 
the depths of the guilt feeling that lies so 
jeavily on the world, and to suggest in 
broad terms how humanity can recapture 
innocence and emerge into daylight. 

Of the more established English poets 
represented are C, Day Lewis and Stephen 
Spender. Professor Lewis, in “ Will It Be 
So Again? ”, reminds us that: 

The living alone can nail to their promise 
the ones who said 
Tt shall not be so again. 

Alex Comfort has, I believe, written still 
more moving’ poems on the war theme than 
the two selected by Dr, Kreitman, but I ean 
have no quarrel with the inclusion of 
Dylan Thomas’s haunting and original 
poem on the death of a child by fire in a 
London air-raid. The impact on the reader 
is—or ought to ‘be—both immediate and 
shattering. 

Other poets include David Gascoyne, 
Alun-Lewis (killed during the War), John 
Bayliss, Dannie Abse and Ruthven Todd. 


Not normally an admirer of E. E. Cum- 
mings, the two satirical pieces in this selec- 
tion strike savagely home—even poetry can 
be a rather un-American activity. Another 
American poet, Robinson Jeffers, speaks for 
every contributor to this excellent little 
anthology, in a poem with the superb title, 
““EKagle Valor, Chicken Mind,” when he 
says: 

Weep (it is frequent in human affairs) 
weep for the terrible magnificence of 
the means 

The ridiculous incompetence of the rea- 
sons, the bloody and shabby 

Pathos of the result. 


SMOOTHING THE 
WRINKLES 


QE contributor responding to the Peace 

Pledge Union Headquarters’ appeal for 
£1 notes, wrote that he hoped it would 
smooth at Jeast one wrinkle from my bro'v. 


It did more, for it enabled ug to claim 
the extra pound to make up the £25. Not 
only so, but another reader sent us twenty- 
five guineas for operation “‘Laus Deo” and 
a third responded with ten guineas. So 
wrinkles have given way to smiles, in which 
I am sure you will all share, because the 
total of PPU Headquarters’ Fund stands 
at £826. 


This means that I can write to the mem- 
ber who promised £100 when we reached 
£800, and subsequently to our other anony- 
mous friend who promised us £100 when we 
reached £900. 

We have thus as good as reached our aim 
for 1952 which is splendid—but although 
this is a real expression of gratitude to ail 
who have helped to achieve this grand re- 
sult, it is also an appeal to each of you who 
has not yet given anything to PPU Heaa- 
quarters’ Fund this year. Although Head- 
quarters’ Fund has done so well, the PPU 
is seriously down on other sources of 
income, so that there are plenty of other 
wrinkles still to smooth! 

I hope that ro one will think that we 
have done all that is necessary, or that the 
generosity of others has relieved them of 
the need (and the pleasure) of helping. 

Earn your right to your own smile! Let 
us try to reach the £1,000 in addition to the 
help of those two anonymous promises. 


That mears another £174 ag a Christmas | 


present for the PPU—and an all-time re- 
cord for Headquarters’ Fund. . 
STUART MORRIS, 
General Secretary. 


Our aim for 1952 £1,600 
Amount actually received £826 
Please help to raise another £74 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Uni 
should be sent marked KTeadqudrters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 
Sheppard House, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


| went. 


A short story by Esme Wynne- Tyson 


OOR dear Margaret! yes, so sad. 
Well, they call it a nervous 
breakdown, but it was impossible to 
keep her at home—she had to be sent 
away. No, not exactly a mental home, but 
somewhere where she can be looked after. 
They take just a few cases. Terribly hard 
on Diek. No, she’s (rot violent, but says the 
most awful things to everybody ... and you 
know ‘how sweet and kind and tactful she 
always was ... Of course, Peter’s death 
must Ihave had a great deal to do with it— 
such a shock! and then her age—-poor, dear 
Margaret... 


* 


Margaret was being looked after. She 
felt their eyes following her wherever she 
Unpleasant, but she didn’t worry 
much about it. There were so many other 
things that worried her more, that she 
wanted to understand. Things. that the 
doctor said she mustn’t think of, but they 
kept coming to her, and she didn’t know 
how to prevent them. Thoughts of how 
kind everyone had been to Peter when he 
was 2 baby. Fondly, foolishly kind, all of 
them. Repeating his little sayings among 
themselves... going’ on as though he were 
the only baby in the world. They couldn’t 
do enough for him—always bringing him 
gifts—even poor Enma who had so little 
money and time. All through his life she 
had knitted for him, right till the end—pull- 
overs, scarves, socks the adoring 
maiden aunt! 

Yes, but they’d all adored, 
hear their voices, now: 


“Oh! Isn’t he lovely, Margaret.” “Oh! 
Margaret, you are Jucky. How glad you 
must have been that he was a boy!” “Oh! 
do let me hold him.” “ Isn’t he the sweet- 
est thing?” : 

Then why, why had they behaved as they 
did when he was only 17 years older, with 
all the baby still in his young, bewildered 
eyes when he had said good-bye? Why had 
they wanted him io go? 

She remembered when war was first 
declared, that ice-cold feeling that had 
closed in round her heart as she realized 
that, within a year, Peter would be of 
ealling-up age. How she had prayed for a 
swift ending of it. But it had just drag- 
ged on, month after month. And Peter 
had grown broader and taller, and people 
had supposed that he would be joining up 
soon . They had looked rather sym- 
pathetic, and she and Dick had just not 
talked of it. What was the good? 


And then one day Peter had returned 
from College with a new seriousness about 
him. There was a fellow in his form, he 
said, who didn’t believe in fighting. Relig- 
ious sort of chap. Said the ten command- 
ments were meant to be obeyed, so why 
chuck the sixth overboard directly the vari- 
ous governments decided that they must 
have a war? If all the people who called 
themselves Christians in every country 
would refuse to kill, and remind their. gov- 
ernments that there was a law which for- 
bade killing, a law which Jesus had ex- 
pressly emphasized, wars would not be 
possible between Christian people. And 
somebody had to start. The fellow at Col- 
lege was going to start. He was going to 


She could 


| vefuse to kill even if they shot ‘him. 


Peter had been immensely impressed by 
this exhibition of moral courage which had 
enabled hig classmate to proclaim his 
opinion openly: “Do you think he was 
right, Mummie? ” 

After the first conventional reaction, for- 
tunately not uttered, it had dawned on 
Margaret that he might be. Peter had been 
sent to Sunday School where he had been 
taught that the ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount contained the law and 
will of God. If they really were His law 
and will, why should Peter reject them, now 
at the demand of a Government? And out 
of a strengthening conviction, and a kind- 
ling gleam of hope, she had replied: 

“Yes, I think he’s quite right.” 


But it was then that the opposition of 
The Family had begun. First the immediate 
and stubborn opposition of Dick, which had 
so surprised and appalled her: 


“Good Lord! I'd die of shame if my son 
were a conscientious objector.” 


But why? Why couldn’t a boy, or man 


as they called them when they wanted them 
to kill other boys, conscientiously object to 


breaking the law of God? But everyone 
had backed Dick up. Even dear mother: 

* Yes, dear, I know. War is a dreadful, 
dreadful thing; and of course the ten com- 
mandments should be obeyed, but when 
one’s country is attacked ... Tm quite sure 
God never meant that we were not to fight 
in self-defence.” 

But Jesus hadn’t fought in self-defence. 

“ Jesus was different, my dear. He was 
the son of God.” 

Didn’t someone say, “Now are we the 
sons of God?’ Oh! God! what was it all 
about? If Jesus’s life wasn’t the example 
for all men, what good was it? 

And Peter, darling, tormented Peter, 
wanting so much to do what was right, 
wanting so much to understand, going from 
one to another, getting their reactions, list- 
ening gravely, trying to get to the truth of 
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New angles 
on beds 


By Geoffrey Carnall 
Fede by Regimald Reynolds. Andre Deutsch, 
5s. 


PpPHs book is about Beds, whalt people have 

donie and do in them, and very interest- 
ing it all is. The serious reader of Peace 
News, however, will not be primarily con- 
cerned with this kind of ‘thing. What light, 
he will ask, do the extraordinary researcnes 
of the author throw on the issues of peace 
and war? 

Reginald Reynolds records a statement 
made in 1949 by a Chicago bedding manu- 
facturer. ‘He said that people were going 
to bed to escape domestic and international 
complications. Reynolds expresses whole- 
hearted sympathy with this reaction, and 
adds: “If only the politicians would all go 
to bed and stay there long enough there 
would be no crises and the rest of us could 
eventually emerge sith a little optimism.” 


| Unfortunately, as is demonstrated by this 


book, to put a man to bed is not enough to 
keep him. out of mischief. A. J. Balfour 
staved in bed {till noon when he could, F. E. 
Smith “worked among the pillows with a 
cigar in his mouth”; while the bedside 
polities of Dr. Mossadiq are fresh in thi 
memory of everyone. 

The extravagant claims, in short, which 
Reynolds makes for the cubicular approa + 
to ‘the problems of peacemaking cannot he 
sustained. But the conscientious pacifist will 


it, to know what he ought to do ; and met with 
the parrot cries which were always brought 
out in wartime, but which were totally ir- 
relevant to the conditions of modern war- 
fare: ‘“ Would you stand by and see your 
mother attacked?’ Modern enemies didn’t 
attack like that; they dropped bombs on, 
mothers and babies from the air while sons 
did the same for enemy mathers and babies. 
That was what war was now, and nobody 
seemed to notice that it had changed since 
the days when men put on uniform in order 
to keep war in the colonies or on the Con- 
tinent. 

Of course, they didn’t want him to go, 
they said, but he’d simply have to——he 
couldn’t let the others fight for him. 


But the others, too, had the power to re- 
fuse to fight. 


Refuse to fight! 
reproach, a disgrace, 
impossible for a man. 

How horrified the young girl-cousins, 
bright-haired, bright-eyed and always so 
adoring, had been: ‘Gosh! Peter, what 
would ithey say at school if we said we had 
a conchie in the family!” 

And Emma—who Margaret knew had 
loved him only less than she, herself—had 
set grim lips against his argument and, at 
the end, said gruffly: ‘ Well, if you ask my 
opinion, I should say you ought ito take a 
chance—like the others...” 

Take a chance! As though he were just 
trying to save his own skin, and that the 
wish to obey God was a pose! 

Margaret had watched him ag he had 
gone from one to another; had noted his 
sensitiveness to their unbelief, their inabil- 
ity to understand what was not in their 
own thought; their quick attribution of the 
unworthy motive that would have been 
their own. And, with a failing heart, she 
had seen Peter flinch, weaken, doubt... 

She had longed to fling her arms about 
him, and say: “ Be strong. Be strong.” 


They made it sound a 
something utterly 


THUMBS UP IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


NURALE.> CENTRAL 


Dr. G. Naicker, (light clothes) first Indian 

passive resister in Natal to be sentenced 

for defying, race laws gives the resistance 

movement’s thumbs-up sign to the crowd 

waiting to greet him on his release from 
Durban prison. 


find much here to help him. It is, Yor 
example, useful to know the opinion of the 
Gonds of Central India on the origin -f 
policemen, and {the ideas current at Corn-'l 
University on cannibalism and the mutual 
adjustment of population and food supply. 
Cockroaches and bed-bugs, it seems, may 
live happily together in the same house; a 
fact which might well serve to clinch tne 
arguments in favour of the peaceful cu- 
existence of East and West. 


But she knew that by obtruding her love 
she would be invalidating her support in 
his eyes. 


And of course that was what happened. 
When he came to her with all his young, 
new faith weakened by the Family’s opposi- 
tion, and she had reiterated the arguments 
that he. had once given her, he had looked 
into her eyes, and said: “It’s because you 
don’t want me to go. It’s because you love 
me too much. You never thought of it 
before I told you about the chap at College.” 


That was true. She ought to have 
thought of it before; but she was convinced 
then, and it didn’t invalidate her conviction 
just because her heart was in agreement 
with her head. But Peter wouldn’t believe 
her, and there was no way of proving it; so 
the Family had won. 


And when the Battle of Britain started, 
and Peter’s young friends joined those few 
others who cleared the skies of the invader, 
and emotionalism flooded the ming to the 
exclusion of reason, Peter joined the Air 
Force and became incredibly young, light- 
hearted and carefree again. Jt was as 
though he had thrown off a tremendous 
burden when he parted with his scruples— 
scruples that, after all, had such young, 
tender roots ... The Air Force slang came 
tripping off his lips when he came home on 
leave. He had looked more handsome than 
ever in his uniform. The Family hovered 
round admiring, adoring, completely satis. 
fied. They had got their own way. And 
Dick had strutted about proud that the boy 
had “ got over all that nonsense...” 


* 


Peter had been shot down in a night 
attack and caught up in the highest boughs 
of a tree, where he had hung with part of 
his back blown away, until morning’, when 
he had been discovered and brought 
down ... He was not dead, and had lingered 
for three days in the hospital. Margaret 
had seen his eyes through ‘the bandages... 
that was all. 


Well, other mothers had had it to bear. .. 


Margaret often wondered what comfort 
that remark was supposed to hold... Did 
they, too, see the eyes of the son they had 
borne look at them every night when they 
tried to get to sleep? Eyes that pleaded, 
begged, frantic for release? Oh! God! Oh? 
God! if there was one... There might have 
been—if people were obedient. Only they 
wouldn't let you be, wouldn’t let your son 
be. They wanted to have a hero in the 
Family, a dead hero—so much better than a 
living boy. 

No, no, she musn’t think like that, she 
mustn’t. Only why, why, when they had 
seemed to love him so much, had seemed so 
absurdly fond when he was a baby, why had 
they been so determined that he must die? 

And because she couldn’t understand 
that, couldn’t understand why they had 
killed him with their unbelief—and couldn’t 
help asking them—she had been put. . 
where she could be looked after. 

And they were looking after her, now... 


Poor, dear Margaret! 
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THE TOYMAKER 


“Santa Claus frowns on atomic bomb 

| toys for children this year, toy manu- 
facturers. said today. ‘People now 
would rather their children never heard 
about war and such things,’ one toy- 
maker said.”—-News item. 


VANHERE was a furore that day in 
the War-Toys Sub-committee 
of the Toymakers’ Guild. The regular 
weekly meeting was packed ten 
minutes before it was scheduled to 
begin, and angry exclamations punc- 
tuated the usual hum of voices. 


Precisely at two o’clock the chairman 
rapped his gavel for order. His face was 
a thundercloud: heavy brows drawn 60 low 
as almost to mask the glittering eyes that 
sometimes seemed a soft and gentle brown 
but now were black and hard. In the face 
of the chairman’s majestic anger even the 
noisiest of the members looked awed. 


“Gentlemen,” said the chairman force- 
fully, “I do not think we need any prolonged 
discussion today. 1 know we all feel 
equally and righteously indignant over this 
calamitous thing that has happened, and 
not solely, or even principally, because of 
the effect it will have on our businesses. 
INo, gentlemen, our business has always 
meant far more than profits tous. It has 
meant jobs for thousands of workingmen 
and women, and the higher standard of liv- 
ing that those jobs bring. But it has meant, 
even more, a share in raising a strong, 
eleancut youth for our beloved country, im- 
bued with patriotism, psychologically pre- 
pared to defend their freedom if they are 
called upon to do so, and healthfully fami- 
liar with the great traditions and the mighty 
implements of military service.” 

The chairman paused to acknowledge the 
roar of applause that swept the room. When 
it had died down he continued, more quietly 
but with no less earnestness. 


“We could spend our time this afternoon 
exchanging indignant comments, and per- 
haps wind up by passing a resolution, but 
that would not help us. I am of a mind, 
gentlemen, to take more effective action.” 


The room was deathly quiet now, and the 
other toymakers listened tensely. 

“You know as well as I,” said the chair- 
man, “that this action of the parents is not 
accidental, mor can it be called purely spon- 
taneous. You know who is responsible for 
this childish action, who is the leader of this 
parents group. I propose to see Aim, and 
I propose to see him. this afternoon and 
have it out with him!” 

The response of his audience was en- 
thustiastic and prolonged, amd the members 
still were applauding vigorously as the 
chairman swept from a chair the long black 
cape and black ‘hat he affected and strode 


from the room. 
y 


NLY a few minutes later the Toy- 

maker’s handsome sedan pulled 

smoothly up to the curb of one of the 
city’s quieter streets. 

Smooth green lawn sloped gently upward 
to the big white house that seemed to brood 
benignly over the nearby smaller homes. 

The Toymaker did not get out at once, 
but sat scowling thoughtfully at the house. 
Then his face cleared-as though a sponge 
had been wiped across it, and he moved 
quickly but gracefully out of the car and up 
the stone walk to the front door. 


When the door opened in answer to his 
knock, the Toymaker’s expression was bland 
and benevolent and his bow was the essence 
of courtesy. 

“I think you know me,” he said without 
preamble. “I am a toymaker, chairmai of an 
important committee of the Toymakers’ 
Guild.” 

(He waited a mament, but when there was 
mo response he continued. “I must apologise 
for breaking in on you so abruptly, but I— 
we—have been somewhat concerned about 
the action of the parents in turning their 
children against some of our toys. I know 
you are the leading parent in that move. 
May I talk with you about it?” 

“Of course,” said the Parent. “Come in.” 


Inside, seated comfortably in a big chair, 
the Toymaker plunged directly into his 
subject. 


“T will mot ask you ‘to believe,” he 3e- 
gan with an aio of frankness, “that we toy- 
makers are mot at all concerned with our 
own. profits in this matter. (We are, of 
course. But that is not our principal 


“What then is your principal concern,” 
inquired the Parent politely. 

“With the well-being of this great land,” 
replied the Toymaker explosively. “With 
freedom, and its defence. Yes, and with 
peace—lastinge peace—and thow it may 1e 
won. With the raising of youth to love 
their country and to put patriotism above 
self. ‘With preparing young men to handie 
thie clean, strong implements of war in order 


By Alfred Hassler 


to preserve the highest values their fore- 
fathers have won and dherished.” 

“And thow,” asked the Parent, “do you 
propose te do these things?” 

“By showing these children and young 
people ima very realistic way what war is 
and the purposes for which it is fought,” 
said tthe Toymaker, “And, sir, we have tne 
most ingenious, the most fascinating toys 
this Christmas season that the world has 
ever seen. Let me show you a few of them,” 
and ‘he began pulling toys from ‘his capa- 
cious pockets. 

“Here, for example,” he said, fondly ex- 
amining one, “is an aireraft carrier. See 
the sweet clean lines of it, the white 
scrubbed decks, and the tiny planes that ac- 
tually take off, fly, and return with never 
a miss.” 

“An exquisite piece of eraftsmanship,” 
admitted the Parent. “I doubt that there 
is any of us who would not be fascinated by 
it. 

“But that is not all,” said the Toymaker 
eagerly. “Look now. Suppose you are 
giving this to the littl boy who lives next 
door—there ds a little boy next door ‘s 
there not?” 

“There is.” 

“Now see! See this tiny figure on the 
bridge: the captain. Look at him closely.” 

Tle Parent looked, and recoiled. 

“Tt is he,” he whispered. “Iit is the littie 
boy next door.” 

“Or any little boy to whom it is given,” 
said the Toymaker proudly. “The most 
‘glamorous and heroic figure in the toy takes 
on the appearance of the child to whom it 
és given. Can any child resist it?” 

He looked up, and then hurried ol before 
ithe (Parent could reply. 

“Wait! I know what you are going “o 
say. You think this iis not the reality of 
war, but only the glamour. But we show 
the reality, too. Watch!” 

As lthough by magic ‘he produced a tank 
of water, cunningly painted and contrived 
to give the appearance of a large bay, and 
on it he placed ‘the aircraft carrier and an- 
other ship, equally well-fashioned but with 
an ominous, evil quality about it, as hard 
to define as it was impossible to miss. 

“This is tthe ‘enemy’,” ‘he said in a pleased 
aside. “Each toy has its ‘enemy’ counter- 
part, which takes on the appearance und 
flag of whatever country is at the moment 
our cwn land’s most likely next enemy.” 

His hands moved swiftly, and the two 
ships began to move aboult ithe water, man- 
oeuvring for position, tiny guns firing, 
planes zooming above the ships with spurts 
of fire darting from their moses. The 
action continued for a few minutes; then 
the “enemy” sank, the planes returned to 
the carrier, and the scene quieted. 

“Now,” said the Toymaker, “see how 
realistic it is. See the carrier. Its masts 
are broken, three of its planes smashed ip 
on the flight deck, and wounded and dead 
men strewn about the ship. Is that not 
realistic ? ” 

“And where is ‘the little boy next door 
—the captain?” asked the Parent, lookiing 
intently at the ship. 

“He still stands on ‘the bridge,” said the 
Toymaker, a little uneasily. “His face is 
blackened, his eyebrows singed, and there 
are torn places in ‘hig uniform where bullets 
barely missed him, but he still stands 
bravely at his post.” 

“Look again,” said the Parent, and now 
it was the Toymakers turn to recoil. 

“No!” he exclaimed angrily. “Thatt will 
not do. Someone has made a mistake. The 
Httle boy—the captaim—he is down. He is 
covered with blood. His arm is shattere(; 
his face—No, it is a mistake!” He hurled 
the toy from him and sat breathing hard. 
“We could never hope to sell that,” he mut- 
tered. “Someone made a mistake, a bad mis- 


take!” 
y 


.* ELL,” said the Toymaker 
after a while, “we must not 

let one misfortune spoil our talk. I 

have others I want to show you. 


“ For instance,” he lifted a toy plane from 
the table, “here is a ‘bomber, true ‘to life in 
appearance, with a tiny atomic bomb 
loaded and ready to drop. Its pilot also 
resembles the little boy whoa gets tihe gift, 
and as lhe looks into this tiny bombsight he 
watches the bomb fall and fall and then 
strike, and he can see the giant mushroom 
of smoke and flame rise from the factory he 
hit, with twisted pieces of rail and machin- 
ery and pieces of building im it. There 1s 
no disguising the destruction there, is 
there?” 

“Look into the bombsight,” suggesited the 
Parent. 


The Toymaker hesitated a long moment 
before the put this eye to the sight. The 
little boy next door was piloting the big 
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A Christmas 


Scene I. 
The Castle of Giant Fear. The Giant 
as in committee with the Wicked Fairy 


GIANT: 
Fee-fo-fi-fum 
I smell the blood— 

WICKED FAIRY: 

Just listen! How the idiot raves! 
The English are your loyal slaves! 

G: Of course, of course: my memory’'s 
short. 

Proceed at once with your report. 

: Item, the truce talks held at Pan- 
demonium 
Deserve your frothiest encomium 
Carried nem. con. Instruct the Yellow 

ress 
To panic and perpetuate the mess. 

: Item, your tin and rubber shares still 
pay yer . 
Thanks to 
Malaya. 
Brave dividends of eruel humiliation! 
Splendid! And torture, too, and near 
starvation! 

: Item, your faithful lackey, Doc Malan 
Evicts from Africa the African, 

He may not love the Devil yet, but 
then ; 

Write ‘him ag one who hates his fellow 
men, ‘ 

About these Blacks—just see he keeps 
enough 

To tackle any work that’s hard or 
rough. 

: The Herrenvolk 
as that— 

It’s more consistent larceny they’re at. 


this bloody business in 


are not such fools 


But tell me—are my Englishmen out- 
claissed 2 
Oh, for the 
glorious past! 

: Take heart: with ruthless zeal tue 
British use 
Terror of whip and gun and jail and 
noose; 
And still they slander foes and lie ts 
fools, 


shave-trade of 


pantomime py 


Re 


Mourn “native ignorance” and 
their schools . .. 
Item, their Kenya 
Paradise 

Is now a Tlell-omBarth to othe 
You cheer my heart: 
wicked still 

And shall be Worse, if I can thi 
will. 


White 


the w 


Seene IT. 


By the Root of the Beanstalk 
is receiving fital instruction: 
the Good Fairy. 


GOOD FAIRY: 


Remember, Jack, that there arc 
Giants 
All hybrids—Mstly Ipnoranc 
Science 
Or Guilt with Superstition. Kec 
Youn. better tae 

ou'd better take th; eace 
Sts eNene) | NREY 


JACK: 


Will that be any yse? I'g rath 
A Tommy-gun, I think, for ¢ 
sake, 


GF: That's where You're wrong 
you shoot at Feay 
He hag you ‘in hig grip. 

J: That's very 

GF: You try—or better not. He’s onl 
Just walk right through, as. tho 
wasn't there. 

J: You mean walk in and be the 
dinner? 

GF: No, offer him 4 Diece of Allen: 8 
He won’t digest it, and a sad mt 

eyeiy Will gay the died of Allen's edi 

J: VU take your Word for it. Bui 
true 
Why doesn’t Allen poison me an 

GF: Because we're Not a bloated 


pride 
With fear, greed, hate and } 
stuffed inside. 


plane, tensely but proudly, and: the bomb- 
bay doors ‘had just opened. The little bomb 
fell and fell and then struck in the middle 
of a great city. The Toymaker watched, 
fascinated, as the huge mushroom rose close 
and closer, but then his face went suddenly 
pale aad his lips set grimly. For in place 
of the itwisted pieces of wreckage were the 
twisted bodies of little boys and girls and 
of men and women, and their faces, dis- 
torted and agonised, were the faces of the 
little boy next door and of his brothers and 
sisters and his friend down the street and 
his parents and theirs. 

“No!” cried the Toymaker violently. “No! 
it is sabotage.” 

He reached wildly for the next toy, and 
began talking rapidly. 

“Tihis is what we call our Intelligence 
Service toy—a simple thing. See—you look 
through it and you see some of the people 
of the ‘enemy’ country, and they are fierce 
and strange-looking, giants in size, loaded 
down with weapons. You see them hound- 
ing innocent men to slavery or death, beat- 
ing women and children, and always looking 
threateningly in our direction, They are 
inhuman, bestial.” 

He put the glass to his eye, and then 
threw it from him with an angry cry. But 
in the moment the had looked, he had seen 
people much like any other people: little 
boys who were not the little boy next door 
and yet who oddly were; men and women 
and children different from the little boy’s 
parents and friends yet very much the 
same. And the looks they sent in his 
direction were not often fierce and threaten- 
ing, but more usually anxious and fearful. 


“¥ do not know what has happened,” said 
the Toymaker in a shaken voice, “but these 
are not what I thought them. Thew wiil 
not sell, and if they sold they would not do 
what they are supposed to do. You can- 
not persuade anyone that it is glamorous to 
be smashed to bits by @ shell, or that it is 
courageous and noble to drop a bomb on 
sleeping children, or that decency and good- 
ness can be preserved by slaughtering one’s 
own brothers. Not when they see that the 
others are their brothers! ” 

“Thait,” said the Parent im a voice before 
which the Toymaker blanched and fled, “is 
what I want all my children to see before 
it is too late.” 


FIETH CHRIST 


War, and the great in war, let others sing; 
Havoe and spoil, and tears nd triumphing 
The morning march that fléshes to the sun 
The feast of vultures when the day is done 
And the strange tale of many slain for om 


I sing a MAN, amid his suberings here, 
Who watched and served ™ humbleness an 
Gentle to others, to himself severe. Ri 


T was in 1948 that Peace News printed the first | 
sisters in prison. Andre Schoenauer’s name appea 
done so ever since. Charles Meyer’s name appeared 


Readers who sent greeting cards to Frepth, Dutch and 
year will recognise many of the names apneari™g below of CO: 


in prison, 


Where prison addresses are given, greeting cards will | 
soners—but cards should bear only the signallres of the ser 


may cause the card to be returned, 


Do not write write letters as these May prevent pr 


pondence from their families. 


_The list, which has been compiled for Pete News by tl 
national, cannot be complete because details concerning rw 


available. 

BRITAIN 
James Prior, TM Prison, Saughton 
Edinburgh, 


Clifford Chapman, HM Prison, Stafford. 
Harry L. Homer, HM Prison, Stafford. 


Roy Cade, HM Prison, Southall St., 
Manchester. 

Thomas Stewart, HM Prison, Barlinnie, 
Glasgow. 

Edward RR. West, Detention Barracks, 
Colchester, 


Roger J. Ball, HM Prison, Leicester. 

Peter Bramley, HM Prison, Lewes Sussex. 

David W. German, HM Prison, Shewsbury. 

Frank James, HM Prison, Stafford. 

Brian Jupp, HM Prison, Canterbury. 

Andrew Orr, HM Prison, Barlinnie, Glaszow 

Walter F. Gregory, HM Priscin, Cardiff. 

Frank Mountain, HM ’Prison, Wormwood 
Scrubs, London, 'W.12, 

Francis B. Gibbons, HM Prison, Walton, 
Liverpool. 
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mime by Reginald Reynolds 


“native ignorance” and smash 
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their Kenya White Man’s 
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still 
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eiving fal instructions from 
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nber, Jack, that there are many 
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better tithe this Peace News, 
I've read. 


hat be any use? I'q rather take 
nmy-gun, T think, for safety’s 
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hoot at Feary 
gs you in hig grip, 

That's very queer! 
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't in war, let others sing; 

tnd tears tnd triumphing; 
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res when the day is done; 
ale of many slain. for one! 
id his suferings here, 


served m humblencess and fear; 


ROGERS. 


o himsets severe. 


ws printed the first list of French war re- 


J: Vil take a chance on it. Auf Wieder- 


sehen! 
That is to say, I hope we'll meet 
agehen. 

Scene LI. ‘ 
At the Top of the Beanstalk. Noises 


below and enter the Giant with the 
Wicked Fairy. 


G: Ismell a noise, I see a sound! 

Some mortal man must be around. 
WF: Lean’t think what on earth it means— 
Just see what’s climbing up the beans! 
I'll give him beans, the little cub! 
111 knock ‘hits block off with my club! 
(Jack appears from the Beanstalk) 
WF: Hi, there! This place is private—loox, 

The Boss wnd [ live in a : 

Where Trespassers are not permitted. 

Apartheid, see? Are you half-witted, 
G: Who are you, anyway? And will you 

Please sign these forms before I kill 

you : 

Giving your cause and date of birth 

And former residence on earth, 

Together with your occupation, 

Religion, hobbies, sex and nation. 

J: Wiell, in a word, my name is Jack— 

What makes you look so taken back? 
G: The Giant-Killer? 

Ake Yes, that’s me. 
WF: There—he’s illiterate, you see: 

A tbumpkin and an ignoramus. 

Where is that sword for which you’re 

famous? 

Aig (Waving Peace News) 

PN is mightier than ithe sword! 

I’m timed of you, I’m getting bored. 

Hence, figment of imagination! 

Hence, fuppet prestidivitation! 

(He waves Peace News at them and 

they evaporate. The Good Fairy 

comes in from the wings—or on. them 

—and reveals her identity as Sybil 

Morrison or someone, the scene ending 

with the usual wedding bells and what 

have you) 


THE END 


Ce 


Jean-Claude Rezer, 
Fresnes (Seine).” 

Felix Sadowski, 
Fresnes (Seine). 


Maison Centrale ‘le 


Maison 
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PRISON FOR 


Centrale de 


Joseph Hickel, Prison militaire, 190 rue de 


Pessac, Bordeaux. 


Robert Ejiselé, Prison militaire, 190 rue de 


Pessac, Bordeaux, 


Daniel Lipowicsz, Prison militaire, 190 rue 


de Pessac, Bordeaux. 


German peace 


DECEMBER 12, 1952, PEACE NEWS—5 


centre opened 


“Remilitarisation will bring us fourth disaster” 


On May 30, W. R. Hughes wrote in Peace News that work would shortly he 
started by volunteers from many countries on the building of a larger house for the 


Freundschaftsheim in North Germany. 
pletion. 
refugees in the Brunswick area. 


EARLY two hundred supporters 
were present on Nov. 16 for the 
opening of a second and larger Com- 
munity House at the Freundschaft- 
sheim in Petzen, North Rhine, West- 
phalia, Germany. 

It is a centre of peace-making which is 
rapidly becoming not only an inspiration 
for young people and leaders of peace move- 
ments in Germany, but also a study-work 
experiment of international repute. 

‘Work was begun on the new house in 
May of this year, and the rate at which it 
has progressed with volunteers of all 
nations acting as unskilled labour, directed 
by experienced overseers, has astonished 
local builders and architects, who estimate 
that the enthusiastic speed of the youn: 
people has saved hundreds of marks in the 
construction. 


Site was once shooting range 


The architect and the local mayor spoke 
avith justifiable pride of the astonishing 
growth of an international community 
centre from a heap of rubble, for it was a 
military site during the war, a shooting 
range. 

An American teacher—a member of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation—received the 
key from the architect as a symbol of the 
opening. She had been asked to represent 
the American Committee whose contribu- 
tions have so largely helped to make pos- 
sible the erection of the Home. Many 
English Quakers are supporters of the 
British Committee which has stood equally 
firmly behind all the efforts of the Freund- 
schaftsheim. 

Denis Moriarty gave a short address and 
warm ‘wishes on behalf of these British 
Quakers; and I was glad to be able to read 
a letter of encouragement and greetings 
from Paul Sturge for Friends’ Service 
Council, hoping that the new House would 
be “a centre of light and ‘hope in the years 
to come.” German Quakers were repre- 
sented by Cilli Seutermann. 

The central point of interest in the pro- 
ceedings, however, was the address given 
by Pastor Mensching, founder of the 
Freundschaftsheim. 

Although a sick man he had returned fcr 
this occasion and had been asked to say a 
word about the important historic time 
in which we find ourselves. 

An electrified and wholly sympathetic 
audience listened with deep attention to the 
most honest and dynamic speech that I have 
heard in Germany. 

“What can one say about our time?” he 
asked, as introduction to his theme. “We 
have witnessed three of the biggest catas- 
trophes in history. 

“At the beginning of the century, we wee 
goverred by a monarchy. It crashed. Then 
came the Republic. That crashed too. Th:n 
came a dictatorship. and that brought the 
greatest crash of all. 


This week, Gwen Gardner, reports its com- 
Our cortributor, a Quaker, is a Friends Service Council relief worker among 


“What have we now? Germany is a 
colonial territory. Where is it leading? 
Some people look back with nostalgia. Ah, 
the monarcny, that was a good time, they 
say. Others say, the Republic; when we 
had a Republic, then it was well. There 
are others, let us face it, wno say: ‘When 
we had a strocg man that was the best; it 
was others who hated us and caused our 
downfall.’ 

“Let us face the situation honestly. It 
was not the opposition of those outside our 
country who caused our downfall. It was 
sin, our own sin, and the corruption and 
iniquity of our people and our government 
that brought these catastrophes. 

“There was evil power in the monarchy; 
there was weakness in the Republic; and no 
nation can use the methods of gas chambers, 
torture and concentration camps without 
brimging upon itself an inevitable punish- 
ment. For what we suffer now our sins 
alone are responsible. 

“What are we doing to set it right ? Are 
we, with that dreadful warning behind us, 
going to train again our young men to mur- 
der other mothers’ sons? A new approach, 
a new way is needed, in individual life and 
in national policy, and we must have both. 

“People say that you cannot trust other 
nations. We must. 

“This House is a House of Trust. It was 
built upon trust, we had nothing but trust 
when we began, and I say that trust is the 
only firm foundation on which international 
relations can be built. 

‘William Penn built a state on trust. Poli- 

ticilans of the day laughed at him, and said 
it can’t be done. Yet it was one of the few 
successful experiments as a new state in 
history. It can and must be done. 
_ “It must be our approach in South Africa, 
it must be our way in Korean negotiations 
and in dealings with the East. It must be 
our own new method in our own country, 
divided as it is. 

“The wey of fear and re-militarisation 
leads to the fourth and greatest disaster 
of all.” 

The programme included a show of 
coloured slides illustrating the foundation 
and history of the Freundshaftscheim. These 
were given with a commentary by Leslie 
Hayman, the New Zealand Methodist pastor 
who with his Polish wife has been, co-warden 
of the settlement since 1948. 

He showed us pictures of Pastor Mens- 
ching’s church and of his congreeation, from 
which came the young people who after the 
war asked that this Peace Centre be built 
where they could invite like-minded visitors 
from abroad. 


> > . 


May the words of the hymn which we 
sang together be fulfilled, that God may 
bless and strengthen .. . “these bonds of 
peace and love that they may unite in all 
lands those who have alienated themselv2s 
from each other.” 


ANDRE SCHOENAUER 


Jean Mierswzinski, Fort du Ha, pres Bor- 


deaux, Gironde. ° 


HOLLAND 

1. In prison. 
Prisoners are not allowed to receive 
greetings from others than their family. 
Greetings should therefore be addressed 
to the home address of each man as 


oenauer’S name appeared that year and has 
yer’s name appeared in our 1949 list. 

s to French, Dutch and American resisters last 
‘s appearMg below of COs spending this Christmas 


ren, greetNp cards will be welcomed by the_pri- 
he signallres of the senders: any other writing 


ss these May prevent prisoners receiving corres- 


id for Pete News by the War Resisters Inter- 
se details concerning many prisoners are ilvt 


j AUSTRALIA 
hton  eith Bundeson, Military Corrective Estab- 
lishment, Holdsworthy, New South Wales. 
i BELGIUM 
Maurice Moermans, c/o M. Hem Day, 84, 
St Galerie du Commerce, Bruxelles. 
3 Maurice Doeval, c/o M. Wem Day, 84, 
bt Galerie du Commerce, Bruxelles. 
é DENMARK 
icks, Collective greetings may be sent to war 
; resisters in two camps. 
Militaernaegterne, C. A.-lejren, Oksbol. 
sex.  “itaernaegterne, C. A.-lejren, Gribskov, 
: Maarum, 
ury. 
FRANCE 
——~ Bitodeau, Maison Centrale de Fresnes 
pow mt Seine). 
Moyard Chechelski, Maisan Centrale de 


tesnes (Seine). 

rood = J Sep) Matttshula, 

wresnes (Seine). 

ton,  "8rles Meyer, Maison Centrale de Fresnes, 
\Seine). 


Maison Centrale de 


x 


Jean Fecherolle, Prison militaire, 190 cue le 
Pessac, Bordeaux. 

Paul Guiborat, Prison militaire, 31 rue de 
Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

R. Thierry, Prison militaire, 31, rue de Com- 
bout, Metz (Moselle). 

Othon Niesselbeck, Prison militaire, 31, rue 
de Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

R. Schmitt, Prison militaire, 31, rue de 
Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

Pierre Delattre, Prison militaire, 31, rue de 
Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

David Kruckzinski, Prison militaire, 31, rue 
de Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

Felix Ratajezack, Prison militaire, 31, rue 
de Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

Jean Widmer, Prison militaire, 31, rue de 
Combout, Metz (Moselle). 

André Eiselé, Prison militaire, 31, rue de 
Combout, Metz (Moselle). 
Edmond Schaguené, Prison militaire, 1 ter, 
rue Maurice Barrés, Metz (Moselle). 
Pierre Vivien, Prison militaire, 1 ter, rue 
Maurice Barres, Metz (Moselle). 

André Schoenauer, Hépital Legouest, Metz 
(Moselle). . 

Gaston Couly, Prison militaire 
(Cote d’Or). 

Zyxmond Zyto, L'Etape, Domaine de la 
Trévarese, pres de Rognes (B. du Rh), 


de Dijon 


Louis Sehmitt, Fort de Monthu, Lyon 
(Rhone). 

Bruno Montanari, Hépital de Maréville, 
rés de Nancy, 


Jean deleau-Razmareck, S.P.50.095, B.P.M. 
517, Germany, via France. 

Jean Roszick, §.P.50.095, B.P.M. 517, 
Germany, Via France. 

Albert Lazier, Fort du Ha, pres Bordeaux, 
Gironde 


given below. 


Hans Woogerhuis, Krommenie, 105, Mili- 
taireweg. 

Kees Langhout, Haarlemmermeer, Leimui- 
derdijk 60. 

Arien Pijper, Nieuwe Niedorp, C 123. 

Piet Boon, Amsterdam-Zuid, Anthoniest- 
raat 81 II. 

Wim van Tol], Rotterdam, Ommoordsestraat 
17 a. 

Tjeerd Geertsma, Appelscha, Esweg 128. 

Jan de Jong, Amsterdam, Westerstraat 46 

Jan Feringa, Almelo, Wondestraat 28. 

Kees Kaat, Zaandijk, Talmastraat 11. 

Chris Riechelman, Baambrugge, Zand en 
Jaagpad 7. 

Jan-Piet Bender, Wormerveer, Timorstraat 


10. 

Piet Doets, Zaandam, Prins Hendrikstraat 
135. 

Berend Schmaal, Veendam Wildervankster- 
daln, I 22b. 

Ben Hes, Makkinga, Hoofdstraat 69. 

Bob Logger, Amsterdam-O, Wagenaar- 
straat, 62 II. 

Harry Dijkstra, Hoorn, Schoutenstraat 79. 

Ru Gons, Westerblokker 23. 

Koos Jonker, Oostgraftdijk, Dorpsstraat 37. 

Arie Roosien, Amsterdam-W.2, Hudson- 
straat 141 I. 

Andries Stahlie, Rotterdam, Mathenesser- 
dijk 161 boven. 

Bertus Van Riet, Den Haag Schalkburgeyr- 
straat_ 367. ’ 

Jaapde Vries, Zeist Slotlaan 28 b. 

Karel van Aken, Haarlem, Zwaluwstraat 3. 

Sietze van der Sloep, Nijeberkoop, 91 a. 

Harm van der Veen, Sappemeer, Winkel- 
hoek 11. 

Bertus Visser, Grouw Parkstraat 30. 


get Bruinzeel, Rotterdam, Heerjansweg 

0. 

Piet Kliphuis, 
_ Straat 9. 

Ko van der Ploeg, Amsterdam-N Spaarn- 
dammerdijk 81 ITI. 

Piet de 
_24 Il. 

Klaas Mastenbroek, Amsterdam-W, Jacob 
van Lennepkade 123 III. 


la. Awaiting court martial 
Wim Blaak, Weerdinge-Emmen, Weerdin- 
_ Serstraat 126. 
Koop Koopstra, 'Wijnjeterp 97. 
Ulke Lok, Emmeloord Zeeasterstraat 17. 
Klaas de Vries, Lollum (fr), Berghuizerweg 


Dordrecht Jan Schouten- 


Rosy, Amsterdam-Z, Tolstraat 


Geert van Wijk, Emmer-Compascuum, 2de 
Koppelveenseweg 435. 
2. In Civilian Service Camp 


One name only is given to receive 
greetings on behalf of all the war re- 
sisters in the camp. 


Martin Kwikkel, Dienstweigeraarskamp, 
Viedder. 
3. Working in Psychiatric Hospital 


One name only is given to receive 
greetings on behalf of all the war re- 
sisters tn the camp. 

Koos Jonker  leerling-verpleger, Rijks 
Psychiatrische Inrichtingen, Woensel. 


ITALY 
Geffredo Gazzotti, c/o Signora Speranza 


Gazzotti, Via Mittarelli 32, Faenza 
(Ravenna). : . 
Umberto Diodoro,  Carcere _Militare, 


Teschiera del Garda (Verona). 
Lucone Giordani, Carcere Militare, Taranto. 
NORWAY 
A collective greeting may be addressed 
to all war resisters in the following 
camps. 
Velferdsradet, Hustad Leir, Julshamm, More 
Velferdsradet, Havnas Leir, Mysen. 


@ Col. 1, overleaf 


.* 
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IN PRISON THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


@ From page five 


Norske Militaernektere i Tvyangsarheid, 
Dillingoya Tvangsarbeidsleir, Dillingoy 


pr. Moss. 
SWEDEN 


No particulars are availuble ct a nume- 
ber of Jehovah’s Witnesses in prison. 
may be sent to 
work 


Collective greetings 


war resisters in four civilian 


camps. 
Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Box 5, Asbyro. 
Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Sunnanas, Gavle 1, 
Vapenfria Varnpliktiga, Bjérké, Adelso. 


SWITZERLAND 


Heinz Biihler, Bezirksgefangnis 
Kanton Ziirich, Switzerland. 


USA 

Larry Atkins, Federal Reformatory, Peters- 
burg. 

Hubert Barnes, Federal Penitentiary, Me- 
‘Neil Island, Washington. 

Richard Barrett, Federal Penitentiary, Mc- 
Neil Island Washington. 

Robert Beach, Medicai Center for Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Missouri. 

Don Begemen, FC1, Ashland, Ky. 

Emmett Blincoe, Federal Penitentiary, Mc- 
Neil Island, Washington. 

Frank Broderick, Federal 
Tulelake, Calif. 

Kenneth Champney, FCI, Ashland, Ky. 

hae Dana, Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, 

iZ. 


Hinwil, 


Roy Elder, Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, | 


_Ariz. 
William Georgeoff, Federal Prison Camp, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Howard Harris, Federal Prison Camp, 
Tueson, Ariz. 
Thomas Hidley, Federal Prison Camp, 


Tucson, Ariz. 

Charles Hoeh, Federal Penitentiary, 
Neil Island, Wash. 

Edward Hosten, FCI, Danbury, Conn. 


Me- 


Loy Imboden, Federal Prison Camp, Mill | 


Point, W. Va. 


Jack Jenewin, Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, | 


Ariz. 

Rubin Kaufman, Medical Center 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 

Donald Koch, Federal Penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Washington. 

Marvin Koehn, Medical Center for Federal 
‘Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 

Henry Koster, FCI, Danbury, Conn. 


for 


Rudy Linan, Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, | 


Ariz. 


James MacDonald, Federal Penitentiary, | 


MeNeil Island, Wash. 
George Meade, Federal Prison Camp, Tuc- 


son, Ariz. 
Robert Michener, Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 
Harry Nugent, FCI, Danbury. Conn. 
Gordon Oehser, Federal Reformatory, 


Petersburg. Va. 

Carlton Owen, Federal Reformatory, Chilli- 
ecothe, Ohio. 

Lester Packer, FCI, Danbury, Conn. 

James Pierce, FCI, Ashland, Ky. 

Bernard Primbsch, Federal Panitentiary, 
MeNeil Island, Washington. 

M. H. Rambo, Federal Prison Camp, Mill 
Point, W. Va. 

George Rogers, Medical Center for Federal 
iPrisoners, Springfield, Mo. 

Grady Rogers, Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. ‘ 

Roger Rose, Federal Penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Washington. 

Norman Rush, Federal Prison Camp, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Vasyl Sereda, Federal Reformatory, Peters- 


burg, Va. 
Federal 


Timothy Slevin, 
Florence, Ariz. 

Robert Starkweather, Medica! Center for 
Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 

Robert Suydam, FCI, Milan, Mich. 

George Waegell, Federal Penitentiary, 
MeNeil Island, ‘Washington. 

Clifford Walter, FCI, Ashland, Ky. 

James Wanger. FCI, Danbury, Conn. 

Edwin White, FCI, Ashland, Ky. 

Wilbert Wilson, FCI, Danbury, Conn. 

Aaron Yoder, FCI, Ashland, Ky. 

Paul Zimmerman, FCI, Danbury, Conn. 

Harry Gilmore, Stanley Sydow, Richard 
Bender, Institution not yet identified: 
greetings might be sent:—e/o Lyle 
Tatum, Central Committee for Conscien- 
tious Obiectors. 2006, Walnut Street, 
‘Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Edward Reed, Federal Penitentiary, McNeil 
Is}jand. Washington. 

Jack Parkhurct, Federal 
MeNeil Island, Washington. 


Penitentiary, 


Penitentiary, 


PRINTING 


MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
NEWSLETTERS, POSTERS 
Reports, Balance Sheets and 
all Commercial Printing 
n quiries receive prompt attention 


C.A. BROCK & Co., 


79, SOUTHERN ROW, LONDON, W.10 


Prison Camp, | 


q 


‘North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 


A NAVAL EXERCISE WE DO NOT WANT 


Soviet Fleet manoeuvres 
in the Gult otf Mexico 


DEFENCE 


OR AGGRESSION ? 


Mea by units of the S oviet, Brazilian and Venezuelan fleets 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the landing of large commando forces 
in the region of Tampico—the Mex ican oil city—revealing serious weak- 
nesses in the Mexican defences, are reported in a broadsheet just issued 
by the Danish pacifist organisation, “‘ Aidrig Mere Krig.” 


The United States regard the manoeuvres 
as provocative, and have announced that 
they will strengthen their defences from 
Key ‘West to the Mexican border, ajrid instal 
rocket stations from which they can carry 
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Keesings Archives. 


out precision-bombing of Tampico and oth2r 
Mexican centres. 


Mexico, however, has declared that she 
has no aggressive intentions, amd that her 
pact with the Soviet Union and South 
American States is purely of a defensive 
character. 


x 


Why have these events not been reported 
elsewhere? Because they are purely imagin- 
ary—invented to show the Danes the im- 
plications, for Denmark, of belonging to the 


' 
[ 


and | 


allowing foreign, troops to maneouvre 
her soil. 
The article is one 


on 


of «a number in an 
eight-page ‘broadsheet entitled “Can we 
avoid a third world war?” 25,000 copies 
have been printed, and are being sold as 
widely as possible in an attempt to win new 
adherents to the pacifist cause. 

Another arresting: article, which we are 
told has been submitted to “ News,” the 
Moscow English-language publication, des- 
eribes how, in the event of an invasiom, uf 
Russia on the lines described in the notori- 
ous issue of “ Collier's,” the Russians cou‘ 
resist the occupying forces by non-violent 
means. 

ther features deal with the history of 
the War Resisters’ International, the des- 
truction in Korea, and the slums in Copen- 
hag@n—doomed ‘to persist as long as Den- 
reark spends so much of ‘her budget on 
armaments. 


BRIEFLY... 


Quakers in Harrow, asked by their 
Urban District Council to use their ‘n- 
fluence to augment the Harrow Civil De- 
fence Corps, replied: “ We believe that 
a reeruiting campaign for volunteers .o 
deal with some of the damage, the suffer- 
ing and ‘hardships of war among local 
people is ro guarantor of peace, but an 
admission of defeat. 

“Tt is our considered opinion, and indeed 
the basis of our Quaker faith, that the 
only campaign worth while is one which 
will call us all to live in the spirit which 
takes away the occasion for war.” 


x 


The 1VSP London Group is holding a New 
Year party at the Mary Ward Settlement, 
5-7 Tavistock Place, WC1, on Saturday, 
January 3, at 6.30 p.m. Ail members and 
friends are invited. 


COLOUR BAR 


PASSIVE RESISTER 


INJURED 
Deliberately tripped 


A TTEMPTS by members of the American 
- Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
to secure equal treatment for all skaters, 
regardless of colour at a rink in Ohio, re- 
sulted in a fractured wrist for one of the 
members of the Cleveland CORE group. 

Eroseanna Robinson sustained this injury 
when she was deliberately tripped at Skate- 
land Roller Rink several weeks ago. 

Cleveland CORE members have negoti- 
ated for several months with the manage- 
ment of Skateland for equality of opportun- 
ity und treatment of all skaters regardless 
of race or complexion. There is no question 
of admittance, entry tickets being’ readily 
given to all who pay. 

On the eveniny of August 2 Miss Robin- 


son, 2 Negro, tovether with several friends, 
some of them CORE members, went to the 
rink and were admitted immediately, but 
they had difficulty in securing skates, After 
a half-hour delay in being fitted, they finally 
started to skate. 

According to statements of witnesses, 
Miss Robinson was immediately attacked 
by two men, who kicked at her feet in de- 
liberate attempts to trip her. One of the 
attackers, a teen-age youth, kept 
skating round the rink at abnormally high 
speed, and each time he came to Eroseanna 
he threw his feet between her skates. After 
knocking her down several times in this 
manner, he finally succeeded in causing a 
serious fracture of her left wrist. 

The doctor at the clinic where she was sent 
by the manager of Skateland following the 
injury set the wrist, but not properly. After 
several weeks in a cast the wrist showed a 
marked deformity and almost no movement. 
Another doctor discovered the fact of the 
improper setting and has tried to correct it, 
He assures Eroseanna that she will have 
three-fourths of the movement of her wrist 
back soon. 

Meantime CORE plans to continue its 
campaign at the rink. 


Summer Holidays in Austria, on an ex- 
change basis, will be arranged agaifn, next 
year for boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 18 by the Children’s Holiday 
Committee of the Anglo-Austrian Society. 
Cost of fares, ete., is estimated at £17 10s, 
Those interested are asked to get in 
touch with the Liaison Officer, Mr. Stor- 
mont Murray, 276 Hughenden, Road, High 
Mae Bucks, not later than April 19, 
1953. 


CONCRETE PROPOSALS FOR DISARMAMENT Iii 


Obstacles in the way of further agreement 


Ir, “ Seeurity through Disarmament*” the American Friends Service Committee 
have published in pamphlet form a detailed and factual analysis of the problem 
of disarmament and a survey of the aegotiations that have already taken place: 

The facts they outline and the conclusions reached are being summarised ir 


Peace News in a series of four articles by Olwen Battersby. 


The following 


article, rumber three, deals with those outstanding issues on which agreement 


has not yet been reached. 


HOUGH both parties, as already 
stated, admit that conventional 
arms should be regulated, limited, and 
reduced, nevertheless there remain 
two obstacles to further agreement. 

One is the dispute over whether a census 
of armaments should include atomic wea- 
pons; the other is ithe continuing disagree- 
ment as to whether the reduction in con- 
ventional arms should be progressive and 
balanced or by a flat percentage. 

In regard to the first dispute ithe United 
States, in proposing a merger of the two 
old commissions, has agreed to a census of 
atomie weapons, provided that less secret 
weapons have first been disclosed and veri- 
fied: it is agreed now that all types 2f 
weapons should be included provided that 
the “stages” problem can be resolved. 


As to the second obstacle, Soviet spokes- 
men insist on a flat reduction within one 
year ‘of a suggested one-third of all con- 
ventional arms and armed forces. 

Western spokesmen, on the contrary, 
elaim that the Soviet. Union possesses 
superiority in conventional arms and armed 
forces, and that if both sides disarmed by 
one-third, and the atom bomb were aboi- 
ished completely, the West would be sen- 
ously weakened, and the unbalance would 
invite aggression. 

At the moment no sign of agreement 
on this thorny problem has appeared. In 
Part 3 of the Quaker report a possible 
basis for compromise is suggested. 


The Control Organ 


All parties agree that the proposed dis- 
armament treaties should establish one or 
more intdnnational control organs within 
the framework of ithe Security Council, but 
a difference exists as to the best method vf 
doing so. 

As already mentioned in the first article, 
the American plan would establish “an in- 
ternational atomic dievelopment authority 
with power to hold, manage, licence and 


* Obtainable in Britain from Housmans 
Bookshop (Peace 
Road, N.4. 


News), 2 Blackstock 


2s. 


otherwise control the world’s dangerous 
atomic facilities, materials and stockpiles,” 
which ‘they recommend should be dispersed 
around the world in a “ strategic balance.” 


Spokesmen for the Soviet Union are in- 
flexibly opposed to the ownership and 
management feature. 

In itheir view the international authority 
would ‘be dominated by the “ Anglo- 
American bloc.” They maintain that it 
would restrict the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes, end wouid 
invade national sovereignty as set out 10 
Article 2 Paragrapin 7 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

In view of these objections Soviet spokes- 
rien proposed a plan of ‘their own, calhiuz 
isstead for national ownership and manage- 
memt of permissible atomic facilities subject 
to “strict” international control. 

The necessity for international ownersaip 
has been widely questioned, not only by 
Soviet spokesmen. 


In 1946, before the Baruch plan was 
known, the Carnegie Endowment for In. - 
national Peace issued a report accepting the 
principle of national rather than int-r- 
national ownership; in 1950 ‘the British 
Umited Nations Association published a 
pamphlet stating that a settlement for 
national ownership under strict control vas 
better than a continuation of the impasse; 
while in January, 1952, more than 200 


British scientists adopted a resolution de-. 


claring that international ownership was 
not essential for effective control. 


Few people, the Committee consider, are 
now convinced ithat it is either necessary 
or wise to insist on international ownership. 

So far no agreement has been reach:d 
on this problem, and as long as the West 
insists on international ownership, the 

Soviet plan will be unacceptable. 


The “stages” problem 


Having a clear superiority in atomic 
weapons, the United States plan allowed 
itself freedom to use, possess and mamufac- 
ture atomic materials and weapons until a 
foolproef control system came into opera- 
tion. 


“This policy,” says the Quaker report, 
“would involve a procedure beginning 


with a census of armaments and armed 
forces, disclosing first the least sensitive 
and gradually the more sensitive data, 
followed by careful verification by inter- 
national inspectors. Finally, with atomic 
and other weapons disclosed and verifi. 1 
and a control organ successfully in opera- 
tion, the ban on atomic weapons would go 
into effect. 


Soviet spokesmen on the contrary accuse 
the United States of wanting the Soviet 
Union to surrender the strategic advantages 
of the “iron curtain” without any guaran- 
tee that atomic secrets would ultimately be 
disclosed or atomic weapons banned. 

The Soviet Union thas vigorously de- 
manded that atomic weapons be banned im- 
mediately and unconditionally. Then later, 
or simultaneously, it would have ithe United 
Nations esitablish the controls necessary <0 
ensure compliance with the ban. 


This controversy was somewhat modified 
during the recent session of the General 
Assembly. Whereas ithe Soviet Union in- 
itially demanded an immediate and uncon- 
ditional ban on atomic weapons and reduc- 
tion of conventional amms with controls 
applied after the ban, Mr. Vyshinsky, on 
January 12, 1952, stated that the atomic 
weapon should ‘be prohibited and strict 
international control put into effeet simul- 
taneously and without delay. 

This acceptance by the Saviet Union of 
simultaneity in principle is an indication 
that compromise on this problem may be 
possible, 

A possible solution is suggested in part 
3 of the report. 


The Veto 


From ‘the start, Soviet spokesmen were 
hostile to Mr. Baruch’s suggestion for waiv- 
ing the veto with respect to action in tihe 
Security Council when considering the -p- 
plication of sanctions. 

According to Soviet spokesmen this would 
shatter the foundation upon which the 
Unilted Nations is built. With tthe Security 
Council dominated by the “ Angilo-~A merican 
bloc,” they said, the Soviet Union would be 
at the mercy of the Western powers. 

Since 1946, however, the United States 
has refrained from pressing this issue, and 
at Paris during the 1951-52 discussions, the 
issue was not mentioned in official pro- 
nouncements. 


In part III of the report—-to be dealt with 
next week—ithe Committee list the main 
principles and assumptions on which the: 
think a solution should be based, and give 
conerete proposals for solving those prob- 
lems on which there is still disagreement. 
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CoO in the Forces 


“THE Friend,” British Quaker weekly, of 
December 5, contains a letter from 
Keith Wedmore of Cambridge, emphasising 
the difficulties facing National Serviceme2n, 
sti] having a full-time or part-time lia- 
bility, who develop a conscientious objection, 
and can omly appear before a tribunal -f 
they have first been sentenced by a court 
martial to 
prisonment. 
He himself, he says, is a Lieutenant in 
the Royal Artillery, with several years’ 
Territorial Army liability remainiry, and 
since joining the Society of Friends last 
June, he has decided that it is totally in- 
compatible with his beliefs to serve in the 
Armed Forees. All that his Commanding 
Officer has been able to promise is that he 
will refer the case to ‘ higher authority.” 
Keith Wedmore gocs on to suggest that 
the most unfortus:ate people are those whom 
the present system succeeds in suppressin.: 
by the worst kind of moral blackmail, and 
*ontinues— 

“Thave heard that there are heart-rending 
Cases of men with hostile commanding offi- 
cers who, not being Friends or having much 
outside support, are coerced into continuing 
to do duties they know 10 be wrong. They 
are deterred from mak‘pe a stand by the 
awful thought of three months “ inside” 
before they can appeal; and if thc: umit 
Prefers to eive them two months, three 
Weeks instead, they will have no appeal.” 


BIRMINGHAM = 


more than three months’ im- 


i 
Dilemma of the 


West Midlands Area PPU 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


St. Judes School, Hill St. (next ‘B'ham Printers’) 
Friday, December [9th, at 7 p.m, 
Eric Smith Concert Party; Special visit of 
Lavinia Clarke (Preston comedienne) after 
successful northern tour; Games; Prizes; 
Father Christmas; Gift Stalls; Refreshments. 
Tickets 25. (Children free): 148 Yarningale 
Road, Birmingham, 14, 


Among the “ problem famities 


THE EDITOR 


| LETTERS TO 


Wellock and Keynes 


VV ILERED WELLOCK reviewjng To- 
wards an Economic Democracy (PN 
Nov. 28) commends “a quotation of Lord 
Keynes which pacifists should use even more 
than they do (namely) ‘. . ..ideas, know- 
ledge, science, hospitality, travel—these are 
the taings which should of their nature be 
frternational But let goods be homespun 
wherever it ig reasonably and conveniently 
possible ...°” 

In other words pacifists should argue for 
eunboats, Customs spies and informers and 
forcible searching at the ports to keep out 
those goods wenied by the citizens of this 
‘country because they can be produced 
labroad more cheaply. 

Goodbye to that other quotation beloved 
by pacifists: “lf woods do not cross frontiers 
;armies will.” 
| Tree trade is a peace treaty in itself, 

>. R. STUBBINGS, 888 Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.2. 


’ 


| Trade barriers must go 


“4N7ILFRED WELLOCK, recommends 
TY nacifists to use this quotation of Lord 
Keynes: “The nations of the world should 
pursue a policy of economic isolation if they 
wish to lessen the danger of international 
conflict.” 

Yet it is just this stupid and utterly il- 
logical policy which governments are pur- 
suing today and which is increasing inter- 
national strife. 

All trade barriers 
controlled currencies. etc, are in my 
opinion, 2 negation of pacifism. Trade is 
the essence of civilisation—the exchange of 
roods between peoples (not governments) 
of all nations is the only way to promote 
international understandine and raise living 
‘standards. Is it logical that we should en- 
deavour (in the words of Keynes) to spread 
‘our “ideas, knowledge, science and hospi- 


tariffs, import boards, 


Space donated by His Grace the Duke of Bedford 


At Christmas the thoughts of most of us are centred on the family, 
and once more we realise what it means to us in terms of affection and 


“ who are the concern of Family Service 


Units, however, there is little of a spiritual or material kind to inspire 
warmth and happiness and the children taste few of the joys that should 


be their right. 


FAMILY SERVICE UNITS 


are pioneering an intensive rehabilitation service for “problem families.” 


PLEASE HELP US 


Funds are urgently required to 
the work in other areas. 


1. Send notices to arrive not 
| later than Monday morning. 


Place (hall, street); nature of 
‘event; speakers, organisers (and anete 
8ecretary’s address)—preferably in| path’ St: 
that order and style. 


E LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. E 3 ; OFFERED 
Friday, December 12 Ho.. Bush Rd; Annual General Meeting; | Tequired by the Thursday eight days prior] pppRysSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Guest 


, EXETER: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Ho., | PPU. 
“lagdalen St; Erie Tucker on the Pacifist 
Attitude to Conscription; PPU and SoF. 


| Meeting for prayer for peace; FoR. Chapel, 


Saturday, December 13 


|| 5,GLOUCESTER: Barton St. Unitarian 
_vhapel (opp. main Co-op. bldg.) ; 5.30 tea; 
“30 Whist Drive and Social Evg.; nominel | schools, 
Prizes and charges; please bring rummaég« | printers: 
°r sale for PPU and PN funds; PPU. 


iteshows taus, carols, concert, Hoddesdon 
|"Nd Dist. Pacifist Group. 

_, LEEDS: Friends Mtg. Ho., Beeston Hill; 
* Bm. Grand Christmas Party for Child- 
ven; 7 p.m, Party for Adults; all wel- 
“ome; PPU. 

PLYMOUTH: 7..30 p.m, Friends’ Mtg. 
ie Mutley Plain; public mtg.; Eric 3. 
ecker on Censcription; SoF. 
WATERLOO, LIVERPOOL: 2.30 p.m. 
.Esplanade; Bring and Buy Sale in aid Ch 
™% PPU Headquarters Fund; PPU. 


| tall, High St.: Christmas Fayre—stalls. 
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Thursday, December 18 


Wilkie and Keith Bovey; PPU. 
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ONDON tas oe i} LONDON. WC2: 12.10-12.30 p.m. Little 


prayer for peace; FoR. 
Friday, December 19 
BIRMINGHAM: 7 p.m. St. 


Hill St., next to Birmingham | Needham, FRS, report on his investiga- 
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Shayler, 27 Hamilton Park, N.5. 
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Please don’t send 


OW: 7.45 p.m. Central Hatis,|60 words. 
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tality internationally,” and refuse to ex- 
chausge our goods? 

“Lime is short” as Francis Noble says 
in his pamphlet, and unless we remove all 
these barriers to peace, I fear we shall soon 
disappear into the vortex that threatens us. 
BETTY WALDEN, 29 Barrowgate Road, 
Chiswick, W.4. 


F logging 


WE are a strange nation. For the last 

183 years we have glorified deeds of 
violence. We teach many of our songs to 
wield a bayonet before they are of age to 
use a razor. We wanted them tough, we 
have gotten them tough—-and some of them 
have become “toughs.” At which we are 
surprised and dismayed, crying out, “ Flog 
the brutes.” 

One of the first steps in combatting the 
crime wave is to cleanse our own hearts of 
crime. When, as a nation, we have set our 
faces against the scaldine of human being's 
with petrol, we may be better equipped to 
denounce and eliminate the use of the cosh, 
which is the less inhumane weapon. 
—TOM SULLIVAN, 31 Knockbreda Park, 
Belfast. 

3. AFRICAN FREEDOM LEAGUE 
| “YVHAT IS HAPPENING IN AFRICA 
| today in the revolutionary upsurge 
of the indigenous populations against 
Western imperialism?” asked George Pad- 
; more at a meeting of the newly formed 
“South African Freedom League” in 
| London recently. 


“The fundamental basis of this revolt is 
of an agrarian nature: the hunger for 
land. When superimposed on this there 
is the social and economic colour-bar and 
the denial of democratic political rights 
the position becomes dynamic.” 


It was true, he admitted, that in Western 
Africa, where owing: to climate the imperi- 
alists had come to exploit the mineral 
wealth, but not to settle, the Africans had 


and share to a greater extent in the econ- 
omic resources of their country. In these 
parts the Africans might bring pressure 
to bear by legal and political methods. 


But where the Africans 
without compensation, of their communal 
lands, herded into reserves, and forced by 
taxation to work 80 days for 10 shillings 
with no hope of improvement, some other 
means had to be found. For while the 
African population increased so their land 
decreased; and the sons of the Africans, 
with neither land ror industrialisation to 
help them, remained permanently unem- 
/ ployed. 


It was to assist the African in these 
struggles that on October 3 of this year 
the South African Freedom League was 
formed, its aim being to achieve “full 
equality of rights for all citizens without 
distinetion of race, colour or sex” and the 
abolition of all laws and practices not in 
accordance with this principle. 

The League hopes to organise study 
civeles on South African problems, to give 
advice and provide speakers to other inter- 
ested bodies, to write letters to the Press 
wherever comment is called for, and to 
organise public meetings and displays. 

The Chairman is Dr. Leon Szur and the 
Secretary from whom further information 
may be obtained, is O. Caldecott, of 19 
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EMRYS HUGHES, 


CONSCRIPTS IN 
Lads of 19 & 20 in casualty 


SCOTTISH reader sends me ac 
November 22 which contains a 


There is a photograph of a bright, cheer- 
ful looking lad, Private William Shaw. He 
was killed in the recent engagements in 
which the Black Watch took part. He was 
228 

He was a National Serviceman and was 
due to come out of the Army next May. 
Before being called up, he had just com- 
pleted ‘his apprenticeship with a Dundee 
firm. 

Another lad who had bean a painter was 
wounded in the same action. 

“Private MeKenzie,” says the report, 
“who is 20, was called up last February 
and sent out to Korea in July. He worked 
as a painter with the Town Couneil.” 


Less than six months’ training 


So he appears to have had less than six 
morths’ training before being sent out to 
the Far East. 

We read on: 

“Another Black Watch soldier re- 
ported wounded in Wednesday’s engage- 
ment was 19-year-old Private John A. 
Grant. He was called up in February 
and went to the Far East in July. He 
was employed at Tophead Farm.” 

These are just a few of the casualties 
of the Black Watch in the fight for some 
hill on the Korean Front. 

These were just lads who knew nothing 
of the rights and wrongs of the Korean 
war. They were cans¢ripted and rushed out 
to Korea long before thev had received the 
training that General Ridgway has told us 
is necessary for the making of an efficient 
soldier. 


Anxiety in Highland villages 


So today in Perth and in the Highland 
villages from which the Black Watch is 
recruited, there are scores of homes where 
a@rxious men and women scan the papers 
with fear in their hearts, wondering what 
is the latest news from Korea and whether 
the Black Watch ‘has been in action again. 

Of course these soldiers are mere lads, 
and.as We™read” these news items,)/we 
older people should. feel thoroughly 
ashamed of ourselves. We have sent 

these lads.out to die—for_ what? ° 

We are talking about the repatriation of 
prisonerse” But. waat are ‘conscript soldters 
but prisoners in uniform? If it were rleft, 
to theeBritistr-seldiers ndw”™ fightine’ *n 
Korea to decide whether or not they should 
eaitinue fighting this futule war, it would 
be over in a week. 

Meanwhile General Eisenhower has been 
out in Korea and has spent three days tour- 


- WRITERS’? CONFERENCE 
@ Continued from page one 


films; publications; and children’s literature. 

The Broadcastiirg Panel had met with 
some initial success. 

The BBC had granted them permission to 
examine scripts, and they had enlisted the 
help of three language experts. It was 
pointed out that the Panel should include 
people willing to write for broadcasting: 
their furrction was not merely to make pro- 
tests where necessary but to assist in the 
drawing up of programmes likely to improve 
international relations. Volunteers to assist 
with this work were urgently needed. | 

The speech made by Mr. Day Lewis at 
the opening session, together with reports 
of the two following sessions, will appear 1 
a later issue of Peace News. 
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KOREA 


list 
opy of the Perthshire Advertiser for 
news item headed: BLACK \¥ATCH 


ing the front. He has also been having 
talks with Presidgnt Syngman Rhee. 

Now we all know what Syngman Rhee 
thinks about the war. He has just been 
telling an American newspaper that he 
wants the United Nations to support his 
mad idea for an army of 2,000,000 men to 
‘march again into the North. Simultaneous 7 
with this he thinks that the Americans 
should atom-bomb Moscow. 

Eisenhower is reported as having said 
that his views will receive due considera- 
cron. 


Millions of people voted for Eisenhower | 


as President of tthe USA _ because they 
thought the had a policy which would and 
the Korean war. Syngman Rhee’s plan 
would not end the war and bring American 
GI’s home. It would extend it and lead to 
World War Number Three. 


Case for compromise 


Meanwhile the Indian truce terms have 
been sent on to Peking. I hope the Chinese 
Government will not peremptorily turn them 
down without stating, im detail, their ob- 
jections and their alternative proposals. 

The Chinese have nothing to lose in 
the Western world—where public opinion 
against the Korean war is steadily grow- 
ing—by being conciliatory and showing 
their eagerness for peace. 

Having supported India’s truce proposals, 
our Government should now support Mr. 
Krishna Menon’s suggestion that this s 
the time to invite China to take her place 
at the United Nations. 

Britain might go on to consider Mr. 
Vyshinksky’s preposals for a cease fire and 
an eleven-power conference to decide the 
prisoners issue. 

Is the difference between the Indian pro- 
posals and the Vyshinsky proposals so wide 
that it justifies a prolongation of this tragic 
and futile war? 


Collective Security 
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Enough is as good as a war 


The Atom bomb offers some eventual hope. 
possess enough of these terrible weapons and means 


destroy an opponent, 


When the Great Powers each 
of delivering them to 


may we not hope that even the human race could not 


be so stupid as to indulge ina contest, the inevitable end of which would be 


the destruction of all the protagonists. 


—Field Marshal Sir William Slim 


The Star, Dee. 2, 1952. 


The only solution he believes, (unhappily improbable in view of mankind's 


painfully obvious moral and social 


weapons once war breaks out. 


deficiencies), is the abolition of war itsel/, 
for only expedicnce, and not moral considerations, determines the choice 


—Review of “The Atom Story,” by J. G. 


HE idea that nations can be 


frightened out of going to war 
by a show of great force, has for 
many years led to periodic full scale 
armament production for the purpose 
of demonstrating the overwhelming 
strength of the preparations. 

The fact is, of course, that this is some- 
thing which cannot be demonstrated or 
proved, unless the opposing: forces are 
matched against each other—which is war. 

In spite of two world wars this crassly 


| idiotic idea still persists, but it seems to be 


‘in a war that can only end 


going a little far to blame the human 
race for being: “so stupid as to indulge” 
in its own 
destruction. 

It is not the human race, 
and governments which are “ indulging ” 
in this madness. It is national sovereignty, 
naional pride, national suspicions and 
national fears which result in the kind o! 
stupidity that finds expression in the word; 
of Field-Marshal Slim. 


Counter measures 


but nations 


. 


In a recent issue of the New York Times, 
that paper’s Correspondent in France says 
that there are reasons (unstated by him) 
for believing that bacteriological and chem- 
ical warfare devices are being studied in 
Soviet laboratories, and he goes on to say 
that “there is an axiom that the best 
deterrent to an enemy attack by suck 
weapons is the awareness that not only 
could it be countered—but that the retalia- 
tion would be crushing.’”’ The counter- 


“A collective 


bunch of broken reeds’’ 


— JAMES HUDSON, MP 


RENDS’ HOUSE, London, was far from full on Dezember 3 for the 
public meeting organised by the Society of Friends, the Fellowship 

of Reconciliation and the Peace Pledge Union, but one message runing 
through all the speeches was that it takes only a few peopie to start a 
revolution, whether it be the kind that Hitler and a handful of others 
started from a beer-cellar in Munich, or the kind that Jesus and his dis- 


ciples started in Palestine. 

John Kay, the first speaker, who is chair- 
man of the Northern Friends’ Peace Board 
and a master at Bootham School, York, 
likened the peace movement to a blind beg- 
gar standing on a street corner peddling 
matches, never realising that it held in its 
hand a Promethean flame that could trans- 
form and rre-fashion the world. 

The world was suffering from too much 
sanity of the old-fashioned kind, but it was 
a hopeful sign that so many people were 
looking for the new sanity. | ; 

“Pacifism is that new sanity,” he said, 
that new faith, and that new vision that so 
many people are seeking but have not yet 
found, because it has not been put before 
them clearly enough.” 

The trouble was that we all knew what 
war was for, but had never learnt what 
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peace was for. Peace up ta now had been 
a@ moment at whicn we could relax, and 
young men felt that once tney had “served” 
their country in the armed forces, tney 
could spend the rest of their lives serving 
themselves. 

Our first assertion as peacemakers was 
that peace must have a purpose, the sort 
of purpose tnat could absoro our pest ener- 
gies, our highest talents and the whole of 
our being. Once this was achieved, war 
would become an irrelevance. 

When a crisis, like that in Kenya, arose, 
pacifists could often say that if something 
different had been done five years ago, it 
would not have arisen. 

“We have got to build together so that 
these crises do not arise,” declared John 
Kay. 

James Hudson, Labour MP for Ealing 7, 


~ | after describing the stalemate in Korea, 


| where the battle was raging backwards and 


} 


forwards over a few mountain tops said, 


i“The first thing we have got to get the 


statesmen of the West to realise, if they 


j; are to be persuaded to embark upon new 


policies, is that their policy of collective 
security has gone—there is no collective 
security, it is no more than a collective 
bunch of broken reeds. 


Hopeful signs from U.S. 


“The situation is such that at last the 
Americans are beginning to realise .t. 


| During the last day 6r two at the ClO—the 


great trade union organisation in the USA 
—Senator Morse has said quite frankly 
that we are making no headway with mili- 


tary methods, and we have got to negotia: «. | 


“The CIO is reported to have cheered him 
to the echo. He would -have been called a 
fifth columnist a little while ago if he iad 
talked like that in America.” 

Why did we not accept the Russian pro- 
posal for a cease-fire at once ? The diffi- 


1 


culty was the question of the prisoners, but 
he thought the reluctance of some of them 
to return home might be based not on poli- 
tical but material considerations: they wer2 
far better fed and clothed as prisoners than 
they would be if they were returned to the 
countries that had been fighting so long. 
It might be worth finding out whether it 
would encourage them to return home if we 
offered material help to meet their needs. 
“This meeting is big enough to start a 
fire in favour of the reasonable proposition 
that there should be a cease-fire now,” de- 
elared James Hudson. “If it (a cease-fire) 
leads, as I expect it may, to long-drawn-out 
necotiations, they ¢annot possibly be as 


have drawn themselves out to the present 
point.” 

(The speeches of John Ferguson and 
Reginald Reynolds will be reported in next 
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hopeless as the negotiations in Korea that | Dick Sheppard House, 6, Endsleigh Street, | 


of | 
Feinberg. The Observer, Dec. 7, 1952. 


measures, therefore, are concerted ettorts | 
in Allied preparations in such warfare. 

It does not seem to occur to him, any 
more than it does to Field-Marshal Sm, 
that the Russians may also have heard of 
this axiom and be enpaped, just as the 
Western Powers, in putting it into practice. — 

It is surely pertinent to ask these advo- 
cates of deterrence through strength, at 
what stage there will be “enough of these 
terrible weapons” to prevent their use 
Who is to decide the meaning: and content 
of “enough” within this context? _ If 
official reports are to be believed there are 
at the moment in the world more than 
enough atomie weapons to destroy at least 
half of the world, if not more, — 

A_ good deal of boasting: hag been going 
on in order to make it clear that. the} 
Western Powers possess secrets in regard 
to weapons of total destruction that make 
them more powerful than any other coun- 
try. and in the opinion of Marshal Slim 
and the New York Times Correspondent 
this should be “enourh” to prevent a war 

But Russia may have the idea, possibly. | 
that these horrors are in readiness, not to 
prevent war, but to prevent the spreed af 
Communism in Eurone and the Far Rast. 
In which case, as their object is in direct 
opposition to that, they may proceed o7 
the same lines, with the same aim in re 
verse—that of frightening the Wectern 
Powers out of their chjectives. 


Who is to ery halt? 


The hint in the New York Times that 
the Soviet Union is preparing: for bacter.0- 
logical warfare may or may not be trues 
but if it is true, and the only reason tor 
ihe Western Powers doing the same is-if 
order to have ‘‘enougn” to be even more- 
frightening, ite is still mecessary to. know 
which side is to judge of what is “ enough,” 
and wha is to ery “ Halt.” 

That moral considerations do not preyait 
in War, only considerations of “military 
expediency, is the view of a writer on the 
story of the atom. It is indeed true, fof 
if morals had been considered, the atom 
bomb would never have been manufac 
tured. let alone used without warning on a 
nation’s helpless people. 

Vaunted might and boasted power 
have provoked a trial of strength before 
now; the human race will not be saved by 
the tyranny of that fear. but only by the 
removal of its cause. The old adage “if 
you want peace. prvepzre for war” has 
been disproved; if we want peace, we must 
prepare for it, and prenare now. 
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Christmas Books 
for despatchiby return 
My Dear Timothy ... ee 12s. 6d. (8d.) 


Victor Gollanez’s autobiography 


Stabs In The Back 6s.  (5d.) 
Vicky’s cartoons 

This England, 1952 |. * 2s. 6d. (3d.) 
Humour collected by New Statesman 

Four Gospels ia 2s. 6d. (4d.) 
E. V. Riew’s Penguin Classics trans. 


The Dove In Flames 2s. 6d. (3d.) 


Contemporary anti-war verse collection 
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Please add postage as shown in brackets 
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(All profits to Peace News) 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
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Warm the winter with thoughts of summer! 
Book now for the 


Peace Pledge Union 
Summer Holiday 
Conference 


ABERGELE, N. WALES 


(Sunray Guest House) 


| 
August 8-15, 1953 


Total cost: Adults £4 15s.: Children 11-15 
years £3 5s.; Up to 11 years £2 10s. 


Enjoy the fellowship of a happy holida’ 
(seaside and mountains) and the oppo™ 
tunity for conference discussions, debate® 
and social activities. 


The Guest House accommodates 80. W¢ 
must have a guarantee of at least 35 i 
December 31, 1952. Please book now 4” 
send deposit (30s. adults. 20s. children) 
the General Secretary of the 
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